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PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 











Special Notice to Subscribers and Agents. 


Tue Publisher would remind the numerous patrons and friends 
of the Farmer that, in accordance with its terms, advance pay- 
ment is required at the commencement of each volume. At its 
present low price the paper can only be sustained by rigidly ad- 
hering to the Cash System—and we therefore trust that none 
will be offended at the course which we are compelled to pursue 


We hope that el! of our present patrons will renew their sub- 
scriptions, and get as many new subscribers as convenient. If 
each of our readers will take the matter in hand—and we earnest- 
ly invite all so disposed to obtain and forward subscriptions, 
whether their names are among our list of Agents or not—much 
may be accomplished in every section of the country. Friends, 
will you show the Farmer to your neighbors and acquaintances, 
end invite them to subscribe? By doing so, you will benefit them 
and aid us in advancing the car of Improvement. 


THE NINTH VOLUME OF THE FARMER, for 1848, just 
completed, and for sale bound or in numbers, as preferred. 
it contains a larger amount of matter gta oy to Agriculture 
and Horticulture than any similar work of the same price ever 
published — and is illustrated with oveR KIGHTY ENGRAVINGS. 
Price. 624g cents bound in boards and leather—or 50 cents in 
marble paper, with cloth backs. A very liberal discount to 
Agents, Booksellers, &e. 


“THE GENESEE FARMER, 


AGRICULTURE AND HOR'PICULTURE, 


ILLUSTRATED WITH ENGRAVINGS OF 


Parm Buildings, Domestic Animals, Implements, Fruits, &. 


VOLUME 10—FOR 1840. 


Tue Testun Vourme of this Journal will commence on the Ist 
of January, 1849. In making this announcement to his Agents 
and the Farmens and Faurr OuLrcnists of the country, and again 
asking their support in behalf of the work, the Publisher has the 
satisfaction of stating that the Gerrsee Faawer now has a cir- 
eulation ExcerpInG, BY sevenaL THOUSAND, that of any similar 
periodical published in America. This fact, alone. furnishes 
abundant evidence of the real value and superior merii of the 
work —for no journal, however cheap, can become and continue 
so universally popular, unless actually woarny of the substantial 
support of an intelligent community. 

Tar wow reevtation which the Farmer has acquired through- 
out the United States will be maintained, and if possible aug- 
mented, during the ensuing year. To accomplish this object, no 
effort or expense will be spared by the Editors or the Publisher. 
Their aim is to furnish a reliable and independent journal—one 
which shall avoid and condemn humbug in whatever guise it may 
appear, and impart correct practical and scientific information 
on all subjects pertaining to Agriculture and Horticulture. 

In order to render the Farmer unobhjectionable in appearance 
the new volume will be materially improved in typography, ilius- 
trations, &c. It will be issued on NEW AND CLEAR TYPE. 
and suPenior PareR. and printed in the best style of the art—near 
and corsect. Its ILLUSTRATIONS—embracing Portraits of dis- 
tinguished friends of improvement (on stee. and woop.) and En- 
gravings of Farm Buildings, Improved Implements. Domestic 
Animal, choice Fruits, Trees, Flowers, &e.,—will be more numer- 
ous and expensive than those of any preceding volume. {G-KEach 
number will contain, at least, 

Twenty-four Royal Octavo Pages! 
making a and handsome volume of several hundred pages 
at the close of the year. A Title Page, Index, &e., will be given 
—renderirg the volume complete for the Library. 
Tre Faamen is universally pronounced by its Patrons and the 
the Cheapest and by many the Agricultural Jous- 
nalin the Union. The correctness of this opinion will b 
evident on a comparison of its size, terms, ke with those of other 
periodicals. Indeed, the Genesee Farmer is, beyond dispute. the 
cheapest Agricultural and Hortloultwral Paper in the World !— 
and as such we confidently ask for it that support which it meriss 
from the Farmers, Gardeners and Fruit C ulturists of the U. States. 


Trerms—-InvARIABLY IN ADVANCE-—as FOLLOWS: 
Single Copy, 50 Cents. Five Copies for $2. and any greater 











Also—complete sets of the Farmer from its t 
(except the 2d volume.) substantially bound, which we will sell at 
50 cents per volume. These volumes are not suitable for sending 
by mail—but we have copies of vols. 6, 7, and 8, bound in paper 
covers, which may be mailed. 


OG- A discount to agents, &e. All orders by mail will receive 
immediate attention—and the money may be sent at our risk, if en- 
elosed in the presence of a Post-Master, and post paid. 


_ ft All letters containing remittances, or making inquiries, &e., 
for the benetit of the writer, must be rost-Paiv or FREE to receive 
proper attention. 

{3- Orders for change of address should be post paid, or free, 


and contain the name of the Post Office at which the papers are 
new mailed, in order to receive proper attention. 


ber at the same rate, if directed to individuals. If directed 
to one person, Eight Copies for Three Dollars, and any additional 
number at the same rate. The entire volume sent to all sub- 
scribers, and no subscriptions received for less than a year. 

GG Post-Masters, Acents, and all friends of ement, 
are respectfully solicited to obtain and forword subscriptions. 
The Publisher is goaty indebted to the friends of the Farmer 
for their noble efforts in its behalf during the past year, and 
trusts they will again lend their influence to augment its circula- 
tion and usefulness among their neighbors and acquaintances. 
Subscription money, if properly enclosed, may be sent (post-paid 
or free,) at the risk of the Publisher. Address to 

D. D. T. MOORE, 
Rochester, New York. 


GG For Premium List soe page 303 of this numer. 
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$300 PREMIUM 
FOR THE BEST CUTTING MACHINE. 


HE subscriber believing he is now building the best, most 

simple, and cheapest cutting machine in the United States, 
offers to compete by trial for the above premium upon the fol- 
lowing favorable conditions to competitors, if any there are: 

The premium to be made up equally by myself and competitor ; 
straw, hay and stalks to be cut. Ist. | will eut with my $14 
machine for $200; next, with my $13 machine for $75, next, 
with my $12 machine for $25. The machine competing with 
mine shall cut the feed os short, and equally as well every other 
way. and in an equally short space of time; the machines to be 
turned by hand. Any machine may take the above that the cost 
of building is not over one fourth more than the cost of build- 
ing mine. Judges to be agreed on, and trial to take piace in 
the city of Rochester, in front of Barton & Belden’s store, at any 
time any competitor shall set, by giving me and the public ten 
days notice through the papers. The result to be published in the 
Genesee Farmer. and other papers for the benefit of those that 
may hereafter wish to purchase Cutting Machines. 

P.S. This machine has received the first premium, a silver 
medal at the State Fair, and at the Fair of the American Insti- 
tute in the City of New York. It has also received first premiums 
at the County Fairs almost without number. It has now been 
fairly tested for three years. during which time | have made and 
sold over 2,500 of them from my shop in Penfield village, and 
the demand is constantly increasing. so much so that I have 
orders on hand waiting their turn, for over 100 machines. [ om 
building at.the rate of five a day. 

RECOMMENDATIONS, 

We have used the above machine for the last two years, and 
find them a most valuable machine worthy of the highest credit. 
They combine simplicity, ease in operating. with speed and per- 
fection in cutting straw. hay and stalks of any desired length. 
We unite in recommending them to the public. 

J. T. Raymond, R. Barton, Oliver Culver, 

Andrew Lincoln, Jonathan Wood, Ira Belden, 

Oliver Ross, Theodore Curtis, W. C, Sweet. 

Alexander Higbie, John Culver, James Harelet, 

Harry Fuller, Wm. Corning. Barzlai Millard, 

Abijah Ross. Ard. Weakes, Burr Northrop, 

R. B. Wright. 

The above Machines kept at wholesale and retail at my shop 
in Penfield Village. together with my Parlor Bee-Hive. Rotary 
Washing Machine. and new principle Ghurn. 

Penfield, N. ¥., Dee. 1, 1848. JOSEPH ©. RICH. 


RUGGLES, NOURSE & MASON’S 
Celebrated Hay, Straw and Corn-Stalk Cutter, 


T° which was awarded the First Premium at the New York 
State Agricultural Fair, at Buffalo, on the 5th, 6th and 7th 
of September, 1848. It is now generally conceded that for cut- 


ting hay, straw and stalks. those machines having knives set upon | 


the circumference of a cylinder. and cutting against a roller of 
raw hide. are the best yet introduced ; the work is easily and 
rapidly performed by simply turning a crank, and the machine is 
n perfect self feeder, without any extra and complicated fixture to | 
perform that part of the work 

For this kind of cutters crooked or spiral knives have been | 
mostly used, which could not without much difficulty be properly | 
sharpened or replaced except by the maker, which subjected | 
purchasers to much inconvenience and expense; and as the | 
knives are confined to the cylinder by some makers, by means of | 
flanges. sloats and screws, the knives are weakened, the screws 
are liable to be lost or injured. and the flanges prevent the 
knives being placed upon the cylinder so near each other as to 
cut straw, Ke.. as short as is by many thought to be necessary. 

We have recently made important improvements in the con- 
struction »f this kind of machines, by using straight knives con- 
fined by asimple cap and placed in such a manner upon the cyl- 
inder that they perform the work in every respect as easily and | 
expeditiously as the spiral knives. Thus improved, our machines | 
possess several very important advantages 

Ist. The knives being straight, are readily ground or sharp- | 
ened by the purchaser or operator. 2d. They can be replared | 
by a common blacksmith when worn out or broken. 3d. The 
knives are made heavier and attached to the cylinder without 
sloats or screws; confined at both ends and supported in the 
middle in a manner much stronger and less complicated. thus 
Jeaving the strength of the knives unimpaired and avoiding the 
great liability to twist, cripple, and break. 4th. The manner of 
attaching the knives to the cylinder admits of their being placed 
near cach other. so as to cut as short as is desirable, and, 5th. 
Phe hide roller when used with straight knives properly set, will 
last much longer than when used with the spiral knife. 

A full supply of 14 different sizes, varying in price from 
$10 to $28, constantly on hand, at the “ Genesee Seed Store and | 
Agricultural Warehohse,”’ Irvirg Block. Buffalo-street. Rochester. | 
RAPALJE & BRIGGS. | 


| 


| 
| 


y 
December 1, 1548 
200 Bushels Timothy Seed Wanted. 
YASH will be paid for 200 bushels Timothy Soed at the Gene- 


4 see Seed Store and Agricultural Warehouse, Irving Block. by 
December 1, 1848 RAPALJE & BRIGGS, | 





| 


| any other machine in use. 





Executors. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE TO WOOL-GROWERS. 
WILL be sold at Public Auction, on Thursday. the 
14th day of December next, at 10 o’clock in the fore- 
noon, about one thousand very high bred Sheep be- 
longing to the estate of the late Dr. LEONARD 
JARVIS, of Claremont, N. d. The sale will take place on the 
farm of his late residence. This flock originated from the Paular, 
Negrettis, Eseurial, Montarco and Aguirres, purchased by Wu 
Jarvis of the Junta in Spain in 1809 and 10, and exported to the 
United States during these years. For fineness and softpess of 
wool this flock is mot excelled by any flock in the United States, 
and equalled by but very few, and we recommend it to those woo! 
growers who are desirous of improving the quality of their woo). 
it is particularly worthy the attention of wool growers in West- 
ern New York, and the North-western States, as it presents an 
opportunity to improve their wool, and to confer a lasting benefit 
on those sections of our country. 

We entertain too high a respect for the judgment and skil! of 
most of the wool growers in the United States, not to have 
spoken in such unqualified praise of these vheep, had we not 
been perfectly satisfied that upon inspection they wonld fully jus- 
tify our recommendation ; and those who wish to improve their 
flocks, as well as those who intend te commence the business 
will find it for their advantage to attend this sale. 

WILLIAM JARVIS, 

AMBROSE COSSIT, 

RUSSELL JARVIS, 

Claremont, N. H., Nov. 24, 1848. 
FARM FOR SALE. 
A GREAT BARGAIN, IF ATTENDED TO IN TIME. 
ie —For reasons well known to myself, | now offer my Farm 
for sale on the most reasonable terms— more so than any 
other that can be bought in this county, taking all into conside- 
ration—the location . quality of soil, so well adapted to wheat, 
corn and grass; timber, water convenient for cattle in each pas- 
ture and lot ; also brought to my house and barn in pipes that 
never fail of yielding a great supply. In short, it has more con- 
| veniences in and about it than any other farm in the old county, 
that ranks firet in the Empire State. 
| I will, at any time, take pleasure in convincing any gentleman 
that will favor me with a call. of the truth of my assertion. A 
full detail of particulars | will omit. as they would be lengthy. 
| and may be seen in an article pubtished in the Batavia Advocate 
| and Times, last winter. written by the Old Settler of 1812, show- 
ing the production of my farm last year—which was inferior to 
that of this—yet amounted to $3,700. 

My farm is situated in Genesee County, 2}¢ miles west of the 

Village of Batavia. the Old Buffalo Road passing through it, 
| which is the great thoroughfare in Western New York. It con- 
| tains 333 acres ; 250 are under good improvement, 80 acres of 
| wheat on the ground. which looks well, 80 acres seeded to clover 
| for wheat another year. My wheat has never winter-killed. nor 
| been injured by worms. ‘ihere are 4 Dwelling-houses, 2 large 
| Barns. Sheds and Out-houses; plenty of all kinds of fruit. a 
Garden that cannot be beat, and « great variety of Shrubbery. 


| &e. In 1846 my Farm took the first premium in the county, and 
in 1847. the third premium in the State. 

For further particulars, enquire of the subscriber on the prem- 
JAMES PENDILL. 
[12-1t*} 


ines. 
Batavia, December 1, 1548. 


DENSMORE’S NEW 


PREMIUM STRAW CUTTER. 


: en machine has now been in public use over one year. Sev- 
eral hundred of them were sold last fall and winter, and it 
is believed that no implement has ever given more complete sat- 
isfaction. It is simple, cheap and durable, not liable to get out 
of repair, and is easier kept in order. cuts faster and easier than 
iteuts HAY. STRAW and CORN 
STALKS, with equal facility, and is conveniently adjusted to 
cut any length desired. 

It was exhibited at the last fall State Fair. and in five of the 
County Fairs. and drew the 


First Premivm In Every Case, 
where it was entitled to compete for premiums, with one excep- 
tion. where it drew the second. The subscriber has received 
many favorable testimonials from those who have fully tested its 
merits, a few of which is inserted from men known to be compe- 
tent judges. 


This machine has recently been much improved. and the Sub- 
seriber, the patentee, continues manufacturing them at Brock- 

ort, Monroe Co..N. Y¥. They are built of the best material and 
in the best manner, sold on the most reasonable terms. and war- 
ranted. Different sizes at prices from $15 to $16 50. 

Those wishing to obtain these Machines this fall will do well 
to order them as early asmay be. Last fall we failed to supply a 
large number of orders from a distance in conseqnence of their 
being received too late. Orders from any part of the country 
will be promptly attended to. A liberal discount made on 
wholesale. 

{iG- This machine was patented June 6th. 1848, by the Sub- 
scriber, and rights for Territory for sale on reasonable terme. 

BYRON DENSMORE. 


Brockport. Oct. 1, 1847. 0- tf) 
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THE GENESEE FARMER: 


Issued on the first of each month, at Rochester, N. Y., by 
D. D. T. MOORE, PROPRIETOR. 


DANIEL LEE & D, D. T. MOORE, Editors. 


‘of the Farmer, we are indebted to numerous 


generous and influential persons residing in va- 
rious sections of the Union. They have aided 
us in every suitable manner—in the capacity of 


Contributors, Agents, and Subscribers—and it 
is to them that the thanks of our readers, and our 
rate, OWN acknowledgments, are due for whatever 


P. BARRY, Conductor of Horticultural Department. 


FIFTY CENTS A YEAR: 
Five copies for $2, and number at the same 


if directed to individuals. Eight copies for $3, if only directed! benefit has accrued to community through the 


sat the sume vate. All subscriptions paysble in advance, Pages of this publication. Wee trust that we duly 
and to commence with the volume. (xj Back numbers sup-| appreciate the many favors bestowed upon the 
past Ao aee pn -enterprise—and, whether extended to us indi- 
: ‘ | vidually, or, as is most probable, to advance the 
THe present number closes the Ninth Volume | cause in which we are engaged, we tender grate- 
of the Genesee Farmer. Annual custom, and | fy) acknowledgments. But perhaps the best 
a desire to express appropriate acknowledgments, | peturn we can make, is an assurance of renewed 
alike constrain us to solicit the attention of our) efforts in behalf of the great National Cause of 
numerous patrons, while we briefly recapitulate | Rural Improvement. This we cheerfully give, 
the past and allude to the future. And if our! fy our heart is in the work. ; 
remarks appear ungraceful, or even bear the Our tenth volume will commence on the first 
nsaladl fats cat’ aed tintadtalann assure the of January next, and we shall endeavor to make 
and grateful emotions. ‘The cccasion may also|'' SUPeror, In every respect, to any panes 
be cited as an apology for alluding to our busi- one. The pledges made at the commencement 
aamnauiaie , 8 of the present year have been, at least, redeemed 
‘ |—for we have given more reading matter, and a 
The writer commenced the publication of the larger numberof illustrations, than was promised. 
Farmer in January, 1846, with less than three But we are determined to accomplish still more 
thousand subscribers—and contrary to the advice | during the ensuing year. ‘The typographical 
of many personal friends, who considered the execution and appearance of the Farmer will be 
attempt to increase its circulation and business materially improved, while no effort will be 
worse than doubtful. But we judged differently, | spared to make its conreNTs such as will sus- 
after surveying the whole field thoroughly, and/ra;w and avement the enviable reputation it 
making a careful calculation as to the probabili-| has already acquired. We believe that, with a 
ties of success. We also had the satisfaction of continuance of the kind offices of our friends in 
knowing that, whatever might be the result, we its behalf, we can make the Farmer at least equal 
were embarking in a good cause. Young and |to any of its cotemporary journals, although we 
sanguine, and not blessed with a surplus of the furnish it at half the price of the self-styled lead- 
current coin of the realm, we expended all we| ing periodicals devoted to the same subjects. If 
had to start the enterprise properly—confidently we can"furnish for 50 cents, what many of our 
believing our efforts would not be in vain, but) readers have been in the habit of paying one or 
that the Agriculturists of the Country would |two dollars for, the fact that the cueaPesT agri- 
second our humble, yet earnest and faithful, en- cultural literature is the MosT PROFITABLE will 
deavors to promote their interests. We did not| be fully substantiated. 
expect to realize any profit fora year or two—| But in order to attain this object, an extensive 
but were hopeful enough to “cast our bread|and reliable patronage is necessary. And why 
upon the waters,” with a firm reliance upon the/ should not the Genesee Farmer have a circula- 
future for a proper return, A portion of that| tion of one hundred thousand, instead of twenty 
future has come, and thus far our anticipations| thousand, in a Nation of nearly twenty-three 
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are more than realized. The result proves that 
our confidence in the READING and THINKING 
farmers of the land was not misplaced. Instead 
of the meagre subscription with which we com- 
menced, the. Farmer now has a much greater 
circulation than any other Agricultural Journal 
published in the United States. But this result 
has not been accomplished by us, nor by our 





millions, a large majority of whom are cultiva 
tors of the soil, and would be benefited by its 
perusal ? Thousands would readily subscribe 
for it, if invited to do so by a friend or neighbor 
—and we respectfully request each and all who 
can consistently, to lend their influence toward 
extending the circulation and augmenting the 
usefulness of the Farmer and similar Journals. 
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Dairy Business, Stock Raising and Wool Grow- 
ing in the Mountains. 


Tae Highlands of Virginia, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Georgia and Alabama, where indig- 
enous and cultivated grasses flourish in great 
perfection, offer superior advantages for the ex- 
tensive manufacture of butter and cheese, and 
the raising of neat cattle, horses, mules, hogs 
and sheep. These mountains and elevated 
plains are interspersed with beautiful valleys of 
surpassing fertility. The healthfulness of this 
whole region is proverbial, and nothing but the 
lack of good roads to the Atlantic cities, and the 
fact of the existence of slavery in those States, 
have prevented the settlement of the Alleghany 
Mountains from Virginia to the Mississippi. ‘The 
want of roads is beginning to disappear. The 
shrill whistle of the locomotiue has already 
frightened the wild beasts from their dens and 
haunts in not a few localities, to which they will 
never return. Seeing a drove of fine hogs in 
the streets of Augusta a few days since, we asked 
the drivers where they were raised? The an- 
swer was in Tennessee, and that they were 
brought by railroad from within 46 miles of that 
State, and of the great*river that gives it its 
name, for about 65 cents a head. Droves of 
fat cattle are brought down to tide water at 
Charleston and Savannah, by a similar convey- 
ance. In Hamilton County, where these swine 
and cattle mostly start from, corn is now selling 
at ten cents a bushel, and wheat at fifty cents. 
These prices do not indicate poor land. Rail 
Roads will soon be extended from Cherookee in 
Georgia, to Nashville and Knoxville in Ten- 
nessee—the whole being, we believe, under 
contract. ‘T'wo lines of steamers ply regularly 
between the cities of Savannah and Charleston 
and New York; and we get pine apples and 
other tropical fruits from Havana, in three days 
by steam. The cotton and sugar producing sec- 
tions of the Southern States, and the adjaeent 


West India Islands, furnish the best markets in! 


the world for meat, good butter and cheese. 


There are but two cheese dairies in all Geor- 
ia, and these belong to New England families. 
They are making money easier than the thou- 
sands that dig for gold and wash it frori primit- 
ive sands ; although the latter in the main is a 
profitable business. Their new cheese is sold 
at from 12 to 16 cents a pound. In the grazing 
districts of the up country, fair cows sell at 
from $7 to $1". Good butter brings at this 
time, in Augusta, 31 cents at retail. 

Our attention has been of late much drawn to 
stock-growing and the dairy business in the 
Mountains, by the reeeipt of letters from gen- 
tlemen of wealth in Western Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee and Geor- 
gia, asking us to aid them in procuring from 





‘the North, farfners that understand the ence 


of Cheese Dairies, and the making of choice 
Butter. Such young men as are not well off 
where they are, and understand the business 
indicated, can obtain desirable situations, if hon- 
est and industrious. They will have to instruct 
common laborers of both sexes how to milk, and 
perform al! the work in dairies of one or two 
hundred cows each. They could readily obtain 
a share in the profits of raising cattle, making 
pork, butter and cheese, if preferred. 

Mr. Wixuram Sioan, of Tranquilla, Macon 
County, N. C., writes us that he is the owner 
of a fine valley, under the crest of the Blue 
Ridge, and makes mining for gold his principal 
business, which is profitable. But his capital 
invested in stock raising is not less productive 
than mining. He wants a competent man to 
take charge of an extensive dairy establishment 
which can be started on his land. His place is 
46 miles north of the village of Pendleton, South 
Carolina. His “valley” is about 4000 feet 
above the level of the ocean. We could name 
other gentlemen very similarly situated. A 
man of moderate means can easily start the 
business on his own account, as both land and 
cows arecheap. A late emigrant from Holland, 
who has located in Hamilton county, Tenn., 
states, in an article published in the October 
number of the Albany Cultivator, that he bought 
his land at $1,25 an acre, for dairy purposes. 
The writer of this has been offered 50,000 acres 
on the table lands of that State, since he has 
been South, at ten cents an acre. ‘These are 
said to be covered with natural grass and herb- 
age, which render them fine sheep walks. In 
northern Alabama and Georgia, sheep are kept 
the year round without feeding any thing beside 
what they gather for themselves. From Penn- 
sylvania to the ‘father of waters,” the High- 
lands, in which rise all the large streams that 
flow into the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico, 
are very sparsely settled, and present peculiar 
advantages for making beef, pork, butter, wool, 
&c., and getting them to market. A bag of 
cotton weighing over 400 Ibs. is sent by steam. 
boat from this to Savannah at 50 cents ; and to 
Charleston by rail-way at $1. The road from 
the Northwest brings down to this city about 
1000 bales a day. A good deal of flour, wheat, 
corn and bacon is brought here from the Chero- 
kee country. Two large flouring mills are 
going up in this city, to be driven by water 
power, which is equal to that at Lowell. There 
are some thirty-five cotton factories in the State, 
which are doing well. 

Many will be interested to learn that the 
spirit of improvement is beginning to pervade 
all classes at the South. fis agricultural and 
manufacturing capabilities are about to be devel 
oped in steady, sober earnest. Industry, Capi- 
tal and Intellect can work wonders anywhere. 
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'n the excellent grazing zone pointed out by us, | 
so abounding in pure air, pure water, and deli. | 
cious fruits, and withal so accessible to the sea- | 
board and the markets of the world, common in-| 
telligence and industry will be sure to prosper. 
The people are remarkable for their kindness, 
hospitality and attachment to reputable neigh- 
vors. There are very few slaves in the moun- 
tain portions of Virginia, North and South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Tennessee and Alabama. White 
men labor in all these regions just as they do in 
New Hampshire and Vermont. White clover, 
timothy, red top, blue grass, wild pea vines and 
other herbage for cattle, sheep and horses, 
abound. The demand for mu/es in all the plant- 
ing portions of South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas, to say nothing 
of Cuba and other islands, isenormous. Canada 
and Vermont horses sell at very high prices in 
this section. A bull raised in Westchester and 
just brought out, sold at $500. First rate milk- 
ers sell at $40 to $100. The annual consumption 
of blankets and coarse cloth by some 3,000,000 
negroes, is obviously very large. Wool for these 
blankets, and factories for making them, wil] soon 
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Draining Lands. ) 


Arrer Prof. Norton, of Yale College, had 
concluded his able and interesting lecture at the 
recent Fair in Buffalo, a short discussion was 
had on the subject of Draining. In the course 
of this, remarks were made by intelligent gen- 
tlemen which convinced us that this important 
matter is less understood, and less practiced than 
is desirable. The objects of draining are two- 
fold; First, to get rid of any excess of water on 
the ground as it falls on the surface of the earth ; 
and secondly, to remove all excess in the subsoil. 
Surface draining and Subsoil draining are best 
effected by very unlike operations. Open ditch- 
és are the things for the economical removal 
of surface water; and covered drains for drying 
soils rendered too wet by springs, or water 
that rises from below the surface. At the 
South, opep drains are exclusively used for both 
purposes, and greatly to the benefit of many 
fields. 

Deep tillage doubles the capacity of the soil 
to hold the water that falls in showers without in- 
jury ; and to that extent prevents its washing. 








abound in the valleys andon the hills of the great This often removes the necessity for ditches of 
Alleghany range of mountains. Their invaluable | any kind to carry it off. It is characteristic of 
minerals, from cheap iron and coal to costly gems | poor, thin hard soils that a large share of the 
and precious gold, are destined to employ millions| water which falls upon them in the course of a 
of laborers, and thus create a home market for! year, runs off immediately. It is indicative of a 
all that the farmer produces. | good soil if it will in:bibe and retain much water, 
When will civilized man tire of constructing diffused so deep'y as not to have the surface 
rail-roads, locomotives, cars and steamships ¢) nor subsoil too we. for cultivated plants. What- 
The Coal and Iron which so abound on the Atlan-|ever of the organi: and inorganic elements of 
tic slope of the Alleghanies, from Pennsylvania plants the eartt contains in a soluble condition, 
to Alabama, inclusive, are soon to be turned to/th's water will dissolve. So long as there is no 
a valuable account. To the agriculturist they la tk of moisture in the ground, its evaporation 
are full of promise. Think of a mountain far-| ftom the many leaves of plants will be free and 
mer whose corn is now worth only ten cents a/¢onstant. The free ascent of water through 
bushel, having a good rail-road brought to his |e roots and stems of vegetables to their leaves, 
door, on which he can send 100 fat hogs to an | carrying with it much nutriment, (which does 
Atlantic city for $65! Such of my readers as| “Ot escape with the water in vapor,) will cause 
have seen wheat sold, before the Erie Canal was| these plants to grow rapidly. To sapply a crop 
made, in Western New York <t 30 cents aj With all the water it needs im a dry season, the 
bushel, as the writer has, will appreciate the| earth to a considerable depth must possess a pe- 
value of an iron-way with cheap fuel, to drive|culiar mechenical texture, adapted to the holding 
1000 tons at a load, over a slightly inclined | of this liquid in a harmless diffusion, The ag- 
plane down to Salt Water. No reader of the| gregate supply must be larger than farmers who 
Genesee Farmer will despise the lron Horse. j have never studied solar evaporation, are apt to 
He is the offspring of cultivated Reason—the | gelieve. Our researches lead to the conviction, 
diffuser of civilization—the enduring friend of | that, for the perfection of human culture, very 
truth, justice, comfort, science and religion. T'he| little more water falls in the nited States in 
Press and the Locomotive are elements of moral | spring and summer than should be retained where 
power, by which kings. emperors, lords, tyrants, | it falls on the bibulous earth, for the full growth 
ignorance, error and wrong in every form, will be |and maturity of vegetation. 
tried as by fire. Had St. Paulseen a dozen power-; With deep tilth and suitable underdrains where 
presses at work, driven by a steam engine, and | the soil is compact, very little surface draining 
as many locomotives each hauling a train of cars gvill ever be required. Many doubt the effects 
a third of a mile in length, and with the speed of of drains three feet deep and covered, to carry 
a race horse, he would have been assured that/off the excess of moisture in the subsoil to the 
‘‘allt hings” were to be “ proved,” that what is distance of 20 or even 10 feet from the line of 
“good” may be “held fast to” by moral man. ‘the drain. We have never seen or heard of 
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fair trials made in this country; but from the Hessian Fly. 
accounts published of draining compact clay | 
soils in England, we see no reason to doubt their; Tis destroying insect is becoming more and 
efficacy. Have any of our readers had expe-|more plenty over the whole wheat district, sub- 
rience in receipes Bei Fara be speeees | ject y a“ Laer through ry effect exer- 
as impervious clay subsoils? Is it absolutely | cised over them by the severe and open winters 
requisite that all such lands should be thrown up and frosts. That they are extremely local, and 
into undulating surfaces, for surface draining?) when once colonized do not emigrate far, when 
We have long recommended this in our public) they can find the proper pabulum for subsistence 
lectures ; but are not satisfied of its being strictly | near home, we have been a long time satisfied. 
necessary where subsoil plowing and underdrain-| A respectable and extensive farmer in Pennsy!- 
ing are practiced. If mellowing land four inches) vania, states that he has for ten years past, al- 
deep will enable it to absorb a third of all the! most entirely prevented their depredations, by 
water that falls in ordinary rain, should not its| burning over the stubble directly after cutting his 
tillage twelve inches in depth, give it power to}wheat, and before they had changed from the 
imbibe three times more, or the whole of the | Jarve to the winged state ; while fields in his 
ser 8. ‘ Nei eh a a Dh eomepn say neighborhood were destroyed. 
ere is a good deal of surface draining at; ‘This view of the subject is remarkably con- 
the South. Some plantations on the Savanniah| firmed, by a case saintadl to us a few ak since 
range rd miles +g ara on 8 “— by one of our best wheat farmers in this section. 
arm. ese Nii up rapidly by “reason of the! Fis crop was so entirely destroyed that it did not 
flowing of muddy water into them from plowed! pay Ar tenvenian pA the load being in fine 
ar © ° | 7 a 7 . * . 
of tishtine toes vateny Hang coven Sree tilth, he renennes to ove it again with wheat, 
' : ri covered ones | and consequently turned it over pretty soon 
would answer as well to remove all excess of) afer, Aheat ae first of Sistanbes a com- 
moisture in the soil, over which the plow could| menced cross plowing, and when about half the 
work, they would be much cheaper in the long) field was finished, the other half looked in such 
that sind la ‘ho dla Uaioe Hat atom tho erceens ek Pee emcees 
; iis wheat. 1e next summer the grain was so 
surface, would be as clear as thet from the purest | destroyed on the part twice plowed that he did not 
actin: 2 and Pap = no eg would me] harvest it, while the other was a full average crop. 
ETE ek oe cae te eke nt «The: rationals in plain; the insect when in 
logs and brush in miil-dams, where constantly | . . : ; s 
2 ; .” |in the worm state, was plowed under with the 
wet and partially excluded from the air, last for : : 
. stubble, and on that part twice plowed was 
ages, so brush and poles placed three feet under| . ‘. 
sill dhs tip thentanines aeciatad to a bool brought up again, hatched out, and attached their 
— > gp eggs to the young wheat—while in that part but 
degree, and kept wet, will doubtless last a half -°° a ° : “ 
: . |once plowed they were buried beyond thei: 
century or more. We could quote instances in| sues af auiline to Gia Gada, and Cans ae. 
point, as found by experience in England and |P eoved gong , 
Scotland, did we regard the fact as a mooted, These Joti: inn maceli, lanbileees: oh. tial otennaiin 
question. Our impression is, that these under-| “ Pr 
, : . |each other remarkably. 
drains will carry off so much water from the 7 
subsoil as tu render surface draining generally | 
unnecessary. flow thick they should be, will 
depend much on the closeness of the subsoil. 
If this be not compact, :o0 under-drains will be 
required ; for the water will sink deep into the 
earth, as fast as is desirable on deeply plowed 
land. How far apart these covered water courses 


ought to be, is a matter to be judged of and de-| , : : > 
cided in each case by the operation. Abundan and leached ashes, well mixed and drilled in 


experience in England has shown that drains| With the seed, _ ye pee »/ ould ew 
three feet deep are decidedly better than those | sted. Se er id be 2 ee oh a de y 
of a less depth. The economical construction! QC Seed should -” phvnagy pean 
ce ee a oe . -artiata (in the Spring. Having deep roots, Lucerne 

of these wil! form the subject of another article. 
| stands dry weather better than almost any other 

rr : | plant. 

Drink 4npd Disease.—It is remarkable that, 
all the diseases caused from drinking spirituous; Ventitation,—In airing a room, both the 
liquors are liable to become hereditary, even to| upper and the lower parts of the window should 
the third generation, and gradually increase, if} be opened, as the bad and heated air, from its 
the curse be continued, til] the family becomes; lightness, will pass out at the top, and the fresh, 

extit.— Dr. Darwin. cool air come in at the bottom. 


| Lucerne.-—From what we have seen of this 
| plant, often called ** French Clover,” we think 
‘its culture for soiling can be made profitable. 
| Its seeds should be planted in drills by a machine. 
/We have traced its roots 38 inches into the 
'ground. In permeable soils of fair strength, it 
| grows luxuriantly. Deep culture, gypsum, lime 











Cern Shellers. 





Amone the many machines for shelling and 
separating corn, the one figured above is highly 
recommended. In a recent conversation with 
an intelligent agriculturist who has spent seve- 
ral years in one of the principal corn growing 


SMITHS CORN-SHELLER AND SEPARATOR, 





sections of the South, he informed us that he had 
known two of Smith’s Shellers (driven by steam | 
power) to shell 3,000 bushels of ears per day, 
and perform the work well. The machine is 
thus described in the catalogue of Messrs. Ruc-' 
cies, Nourse, & Mason, of Boston, Mass. fa | 

‘«[t consists of a horizontal toothed cylinder 6 
feet long, and one foot two inches in diameter. | 
The ears of corn in the operation, are confined | 
to a part of the upper and rising side of this cyl- 
inder, by means of a cast iron concave extending | 
the whole length of the machine, and being shov- 
elled or let in the machine at one end, they are 
driven through, and the cobs discharged at the 





and large balance wheels, double that amount of 
labor can be performed by three men. The 
manufacturer states that the machine is equally 
well adapted for the large ears at the south and 
west as for the small ones of the north. Some 
have a balance wheel on each side, which bal- 
ances the machine better, and the wear of the 
shafts is more equal and 
durable. It is about 13 
by 24 feet on the floor, 
and 34. feet high; with 
the single hopper it 
weighs about 100 Ibs., 
and with double hopper 
and balance whee! about 
150 lbs. For sale (and 
warranted satisfactory) 
by H. L. Emery, Alba- 
ny, N. Y.; and we pre- 
™Msume it can also be ob- 
tained at the other prin- 





opposite end, while the grain falls below, being | cipal Agricultural Warehouses throughout the 


admitted on either side of the cylinder. 


The | country. 


Price, with single hopper, $10— 


operation is governed by elevating or depressing | double hopper, $13. 


the discharge end, which causes the machine to 


For figure and description of Burrall’s Sheller 


discharge the cobs fast or slow, and of course and Separator, (manufactured by the inventor at 
operates more or less npon them ; thus securing Geneva, N. Y.,) see Vol. VII, page 115, of this 
to the operator the power of finishing his work. journal; and for Taylor’s Improved Sheller 

This machine is capable of shelling two hun- (manufactured in this city,) see same volume, 
dred bushels of ears per hour. Upwards of one page 255. 


hundred of them have been already sold, and! 
they may be seen at work in New York, New! 
Orleans, and other Northern and Southern cities 
and towns, where they have given great satisfac- 
tion. ‘They are very simple and strong in their 
construction. 


Albany, 
York City. 


We may be permitted to remark in this con- 


|nection, that we have no pecuniary interest in 
iany Implement Store or Manufactory—and that 
‘qur only aim, in noticing various implements 


Price, $50.” ‘and machines, is to furnish proper information 
: = Pr dates to those of our readers who desire, or.would be 
This machine may be obtained of the above | benefitted by the use of, such articles. 


J = » . 
named manufacturers ; also of H. L. Emery, | mend only such machines 


We com- 


» &c., as we know or 


T sorte C2 I st. 
N. Y., and A. B. Atuen & Co., New fully bel eve to be of intrinsic value—and neither 
Jove nor money,” to use a homely phrase, can 


Cuxtron Corn Suetter.—This is believed! induce us to recommend what we consider tinc- 
to be one of the most efficient and durable hand|tured with humbug, or calculated to deceive or 


shellers now in use. The accompanying cut 


mislead the agricultural community. This is our 


gives a good representation of the single hopper |p/atform; and, although too limited to benefit 


and single balance wheel machine. 


It is said|speculators, we think it broad enough to suit the 


that, with two men, two hundred bushels of ears views of the great massof our readers—those who 


are easily shelled per day—or, with two hoppers’ are entitled to correct and impartial testimony. 
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Notes for the Month. Blessed is the end of our presidential election. 
Perhaps the greatest burlesque upon our demo- 
Ir is a conceded point in both Christian and cratic rule, is the farcical manner in which most 
Moral Philosophy, that man’s mind is never) of our newspaper literature, and the colloquial 
stationary—it must either progress or retrogade | energies of the people, is employed in the presi- 
in knowledge and intelligence. That our rural} dential contest, one year in every four. Truly 
population are now in a state of intellectual | the war of political parties in these United 
progress, the signs of the times sufficiently man-| States, is only the less notorious as it is less 
ifest. ’Tis true there is no class so respectable! bloody than the wars of olden time, which were 
as that of the farmer—no class that contains|carried on by the people for the sole benefit of 
more individual specimens of wilful ignorance, |a family, or a man, wtulip, or arose! But the 
unrelenting prejudice, and hearty combative- | contest over, our democratic circle will progress 
ness to all that belongs to agriculture as an art/and extend as usual ;.a sovereign people will 
dependent on chemical science, than may be carry out their dignity, the wealthy by external 
found among farmers themselves. But if habit- show, the poor by aping that show to the best of 
ual prejudice and unbelief will not yield to well their pecuniary credit and ability, as though 
established theory, it cannot always resist the|show was all, and substance nothing! The re- 
goodly fruits of practical example. Gro. Fox’ sult is certain—hard times, bankruptcy, ruin— 
said that ‘one true Quaker could shake the!then a reorganization of the wrecked materials ; 
country for fifty miles around.” So can one|then the cry America is a great country—and 
true farmer who has the root of the matter in/she is great. Ss. W. 
him—who has the science to know, the ability | SEE Eeeeaeaeae —— 
to practice and give evidence of the truth he| Gleanings from our Foreign Exchanges. 
has, by a masterly, practical, improved system | ’ 
of manuring and tillage. As the plant growing) Tweive-rowen Bioop Reo Wueat.— A 
in the soil has a chemical power of dissolving|new variety of wheat with this appellation has 
that inorganic matter, which resists the elements lately been introduced in England. It produces 
of fire and water,—so can a practical, well read,|a head 6 inches long and 1 inch broad, and has 
scientific farmer, by the force of his own prac-|12 rows of kernels. It is very productive, 10 
tice and example, dissolve the most determined quarters, (80 bushels) all but one peck, have been 
unbelief in his brother farmer. | produced per acre. We shall probably be able to 
It is to such men that modern agriculture is| learn whether it will suit our climate, as 80 sacks 
indebted for its advancement from an art to a|!@Vve come to this country, or is on its way here. 
science ; and it is to books, and to the agricultu-| THe Cueurennam Biack.sxinnep Baney. 
ral papers of the day, that such men are indebted |—!t is sown from October to February in Eng- 
for that theory which enables them to practice, land, stands the winter well, is very productive, 
and keep pace with the scientific improvements|@nd makes superior malt. It weighs 55 lbs. to 
of the age, in relation to their great calling.;the bushel. When mixed with wheat flour it 
Let no man then, who rejoices in the name of makes a good and sweet bread. It sells in that 
Farmer, omit to begin the year by subscribing | country for $5,25 per bushel for seed. 
for at least one agricultural paper. ’Tis true,} A friend, in this vicinity, has a small quantity 
and pity ’tis, it is true, that not one farmer in| sown, who in proper time will report progress. 
forty reads an agricultural journal ; yet there is} AN extensive farmer in England, from the 
not one in forty who is not benefitted by the im-| wetness of his land in the spring, had fears that 
proved theory of farming, as set forth in all our /he should not be able to get his Ruta Bagas in 
agricultural papers. Like the infidel, who scoffs eurly enough; he therefore sowed his seed in 
at Christianity, he is very willing to avail him- beds, and at a proper time transplanted them in 
self of all the benefits of the christian morality, |drills in his fields. A little after midsummer 
and so are farmers of the benefits of science. | they showed adisposition to go to seed, and three 
It is however pleasant to see of late the number | quarters of them threw up seed stems. He was 
of farmer. subscribers to those blanket sheet! advised to cut them off, which he did with a 
weeklies, which, to the news of the week, add| scythe, mowing the whole close to the turnep. 
the accidents by flood and field, filling up with a/In a short time they sent out new leaves around 
long story, which if it does hold up the *‘ mirror the old stem in great profusion, and the roots in- 
to Nature,”’ Nature is rarely made vain by look-| creased astonishingly. Indeed, so great was 
ing into it. But far be it from me to condemn the increase in size, that the owner had fears 
the cheap newspaper literature of the day, for it| that the extra bulk was water, and not nutritive 
leads to reading, a requisite to be acquired, be-| matter, and he had an analysis made by one of 
fore practical or scientific truths can be relished, the first chymists, which showed the merest 
or even tolerated in print—on the principle trifle difference in their constituents. 
that men “must be poets before they are phi-| This was a single trial and it was recom- 
merded to be repeated. 
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Remarks on the Season, 


EMBRACING METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS MADE IN 
ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue fruits of the labor of the husbandman are 
immediately dependent on the favorableness of 
the season. With seasonable rains, and other- 
wise suitable temperatuae of climate, the indus- 
trious and careful farmer is sure to reap a plen- 
tiful harvest. From the fact that climate exerts 
a greater influence upon plants than the mechan- 
ical labors of the cultivator, it becomes a subject 
of the deepest interest connected with agricul- 
tural and horticultural pursuits. The parts of 
this subject which particularly interest and con- 
cern the tillers of the earth are those relating to 
the quantity of rain, the number of days on 
which it falls, and the temperature of the atmos. 
phere during the period of the growth and ma- 





turity of the plants. Mr. Lawes, an able con- 
tributor to the agricultural journals of England, | 
gives the results of his observations on these 
points for three years. These are subjoined. | 
The period embraced in the table begins with | 
April and ends with October. He considers the | 
climate so far as it affects the growth of grass in| 
April and May ; the wheat climate commences| 
with May and ends with August; the turnep| 
season to begin with June and end with October. | 
: 1844 1845 1846, 
No. of days rain fell during April and May, 
_(gTass season.) 36 28 | 
No. do. from May Ist toend of August. 17 weeks, | 

(grain season.) . 45 
No. from June to end of October, 21 weeks, 

(turnep season ) 65 | 


inches of rain during April and May, (grass 

season.) 0.59 3.87 6.19) 
Do. from May Ist to the end of August, 17 . 

weeks (grain season.) 5.17 9.34 841 
Do. from June to the end of October, 21 weeks, 

(turnep fcason,) 10.37 9.62 13.95 

“) tee perature during April and May, 

oTar: season.) 52.6 48.9 60.5 
Do. .1om May Ist to end of August, 17 weeks, 

(:Tain season.) 603 58.2 63.1 
De, from June to «nd of October. 21 weeks, 

(turnep seascn.) 94 578 62.2 





May to en. of \vgust. (grain season.) 
He icmark. that the two spring months of 1844 were 


before: also the average results of variously manured plots. 
1844. 1845 1846. 

Corn, (i. e. wheat) per acre in bushels, 16 23 

2traw per acre, in Ibs., na = 2712 

Weight of wheat per bushel in Ibs., 583g =H 

Per centage of wheat to straw, (straw 1000.) 821 534 

MEAN OF ALL THE PLOTS. ‘ 

Weight of wheat per bushel in !bs.. OX” 564 

Per centage of wheat to straw, (straw 1000.) 868 499 

In his remarks on this table he says, that, the effects of 
climate, as indicated by the other table is in accordance 
with the general character of the seasons. The lowest 
weight of the bushel and the greatest amount of straw 
were obtained in that season which had the greatest num- 
ber of rainy days and the lowest temperature ; the least 
amount of straw with the driest seasan, and the first 
quality of grain in the warmest summer. 

Will not some of the farmers who read this paper try 
similar experiments, and publish the results in the Genesee 
Farmer? All the apparatus necessary to try the experi- 
ment is a thermometer, a rain gauge, and a machine for 
weighing. 

I here add the reults of my observations for the corres- 
ponding seasons given in Mr Lawes’ table : 

1844. 1845. 1846. 


Number of days rain fell during April and May, 

(grase season.) 21 
Do. from May Ist to end of August. 63 4. #2 
Do. from June Ist to end of October, 6 6 £54 
Inches of rain during April and May, 490 5.14 3.52 
Do from May Ist to end of August, 12.41 12.65 13.64 
Do. from June lst to end of Ootober, 13-92 17.16 20.85 
Mean temperature during April and May, 65.6 50.1 53.3 
Do. from May Ist to end of August, 64.2 643 66.1 
Do, from June Ist to end of October, 612 62.1 64 

I have presented this table to show by direct comparison 
the difference in climate between this place and England. 


Our grass season and the grass season in England very 
nearly correspond ; not so, however, with the grain season, 
Wheat matures and is hurvested from six weeks to two 
months earlier here than in our father-land. 

The season, just closed, was unusually favcrable for the 
interests of the farmer—not very rainy, and not very dry— 
not very cold and not very warm—but was furnished with 
just about that quantity of oisture and degree of temper- 
ature which best promote th> erowth and maturity of vege- 
tation. Consequently the labors and cares of the husband- 
man were crowned with a bountiful harvest, both the ear 
lier and later. September was cool and rainy, October was 
exceedingly fine—the splendor and beauty of the hues of 
the decaying leaves of the trees unsurpassed; and the 
month of November thus far has been exceedingly pn- 
pleasant—snow and rain, or rain or enow, almost every day. 

Rochester, Nov. 18th, 1848. J. WerHerece, 


~~ — _ 


Goop ano Uservut Booxs.—What a world of 
Tangendans ..ov- tc wlowesiaagn Gh) Alves. Oitew. Aas. trash now-a-days issues from the press, in the 
09 21 82\shape of cheap publications, stitched in nice 


pink and blue covers! Have you read the last 


unusually dry, the quantity of rain and the number of days ’ ; 

on which it fell being small. ‘The summer was warm, and | novels ? No—and you never will, they fall so 
the quantity of rain moderate, The climate being una-|Tapidly from the binder’s hands. But you may 
dapted to an increased accumulative and circulating con-|haye read much of the stuff with which our 


dition of the plants, the favorable growth of the spring | . * 
plants was prevented ; but a warm dry summer favored ,COUDtry Is flooded. What benefit have you deri- 
ihe depositing and claborative condition, and hence a good | ved from these works * Are you wiser or better ? 
anality of quaia. Our object at this time is, to recommend good 


In 1845, the great number of rainy days and the low | ‘ 
temperature were highly favorable to the circulatory con- | and useful books. What is more valuable, that 


dithon of the planet, and therelivn grese crops of ull de- | costs so little, than a library of good books — 

® tne y i 

per eta ten a unusually abundant. and the | Every young man, and old one too, should have 
In 1846 the spring favored the circulatory condition, and|a& few select works, to which he could resort at 

the crops of grass and clover were luxuriant. In the month j his leisure moments to improve his understand- 

of June, when the grain was forming the temperature was | - d d hi he t With ll lib 

6f above the average, and there were only two days on | 98 and mend his heart. ith a sma. au rary, 

which rain fell; the quality of grain produced was very fine. no one can be at a loss how to spend his time. 

_ On the contrary, the crops of turneps were inferior, ow- ; ; ; Smee 

ing to there being 31 successive days without rain, iwice | | here od , oe hae and og ten works on 

during the season. From May 2ist to June 2ist, no rain, ™iNG and matter—w ich can be bought low, but 

fell, and from August 22d to Sept. 2st rain fell on 3 days! which are excedingly instructive and valuable. 

only—the quantity being less than one tenth of an inch. One page of a cal book, well studied, would 


In another table Mr. L. gives the effect of cli js : : 
quaty oan qualtioy of sivduse Ga canmutaed great give you more information than fifty volumes of 
the experimental wheat field, carried through three years as | nonsensical trash.— Portland Umpire. 
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Geology. — The Glaciers of Switzerland. 


[From the N. Y. Farmer and Mechanic. ] 

On Thursday evening, the 25th ult., the win- 
ter course of lectures at the Brooklyn Institute 
was opened by Professor Acassiz, whose talents 
and scientific acquirements have so justly con- 
ferred upon him a wide spread and enviable | 
reputation. He commenced by briefly describ- | 
ing the geological formation of Long Island, its| 
loose, irregular and unstratified sand beds, and 
particularly its numerous boulders, which are 
found in great abundance and variety all over 
the island and its surrounding shores. 


He stated that they were of all sizes, and in geological 
formation entirely different from that of the general charac- 
ter of the naturai deposits of this region, or that farther 
South, being composed of granite, gneiss, &c., &c., which 
exactly resemble the formations found in the northern part 
of this continent, from whence they were evidently at some 
very remote period introduced. This fact, he stated, had 
been admitted, but the question has been asked, By what) 
means these immense masses of rock had heen transported | 


80 greata distance, and what power was put in requisition | 








to effect it? 
This, he said, had been sometimes answered by suppo- 


The Professor here desired to correct a very common 
error into which travellers were frequently betrayed, viz : 
that of confounding the snow mountains with the glaciers 
the former being merely immense masses of loosely formed 
snow, while the latter, the glaciers proper, consisted of ice 
fields of immense size and depth formed in the valleys, 
sometimes to the thickness of 500 to 600 feet. The follow- 
ing diagram illustrates, sectionally, one of the glaciers be 
tween the lofty peaks of the Alpine range. 


GOW) 


1,100 feet high. | Ice 500 feet thick | 1,500 feet high 


The glaciers as they are formed and forced onward down 
the mountain declivities and through the valleys, are cov- 
ered with immense masses of boulders, some of which are 
of astonishing magnitude, and which have been detached 
and carried down the precipitous sides of the mountains 
with the snow as it melted, and which during the day time 
in the are eX tly moving over the inelined sur- 
face of these glaciers, rendering it exceedingly dangerous 
to attempt their exploration, except early in the morning 
before they become loosened by the warmth of the sun. 

These ice fields or glaciers generally terminate abruptly 





sing these vast bodies of rorck to have been forced onward | as in the following diagram, which represents a small por- 
by the power of the current at a period when the great} tion of the glacier with its terminal slope, a representing 
Northern Ocean swept over the whole continent, and with | the mountain declivity, 4 the glacier 600 feet in thickness 


its mighty deluge produced this singular arrangement — | 
This the learned lecturer proved to be incorrect, from the | 
fact that all these formations occur with great irregularity, | 
—that they are unstratified, and cathe in straight and | 
nearly parrallel lines and furrows, showing conclusively 

that they were never deposited by, or smoothed and round. | 
ed in a body of moving water and sand, as in that case the | 
largest and more ponderous masses would be found at the 

North and the smaller at the South; and also that the 

heavier and less easily moved portions would find their | 
place at the 4ottom and the smaller and lighter at the ¢op, | 
the eontrary of which is, however, the case. Another the- 
ory that they were transported on ‘cebergs across tie North- 
ern Seas he considered equally fallacious. 

In order, however, to account for this singular phenome- 
non, the i’rofessor introduced the subject of the g/acial the- 
ory and endeavored to account for their presence here, by 
supposing that they had been brought hither at some remote 
period by glaciers which may have formed in the northern 
portion of this continent, where exist, as before mentioned, 
rocks precisely of similar formation to those which are here 
seen. In support of this theory he adduced the wel! known 
fact that stones of immense size are seen in the moraines (or 





accumulations of earth that line the edges of the glaciers of 


Switzerland,) of an entirely different formation from those 
of the valley, where these stupendous fields of ice exist— 
and which are conclusively proved to have been pushed 
along by the slow but steady propulsion of the glaciers. 
The lecturer described in detail the topographical features | 
of that country, theclimate, the mode in which the glaciers | 
are formed by the freezing of partially melted snow, od 
deep fissures or crevices, &c., which, asa ten year’s resi- 
dent and constant investigator of the glacial phenomena he | 
was enabled to do with great accuracy and minuteness. } 
Professor A. here described the two principal mountain | 
ranges of the country, the Jura and the Alps ; the former | 
elevated about 4,000 and the latter towering to the height! 
of 11,000 to 13,000 feet above the waters of Lake Neufcha- | 
tel, leaving an intermediate valley of about 60 miles in 
extent, a section of which is given in the annexed diagram. 











Jura 4,000 
Jeet high. 


Valley of Switzerland about | Alps 13,000 
60 miles in extent. feet high. 


at the foot of the rocky declivity and 306 at ¢ where it ter- 
minates. This was demonstrated by actual measurement 
and careful observation, and will give a general idea of the 
glacial formation existing in the valleys. The ice forming 
these glaciers has not the appearance of common ice,—is 
not stratified, but being the filtration of water through the 
snow masses of the mountains during the summer, inter- 
mingled with the snow itself, it forms a granulated mass of 
frozen water and snow, and by the cuntinued repetition of 
this process the valleys are covered with a solyi mass of 
ice, while the snow remains loose on the mountains. These 
immense bodies, or ice lakes, are forced forward by the 
/ accumulated force from the slope of the monntains over the 
| face of the valley, until a slight descent occurs and then 
| the inequality of surface from the more sudden depression 
| causes fissures or crevices in the mass, as seen in the follow- 
ing sketch at a. 
WY y) 
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Surface of the Valley. 


During the summer the action of the sun on the surface 
uf these vast ice plains melts the parts must exposed to its 
rays, and forms rivulets of several hundred yares in extent 
these rivulets on meeting one of these fissures, the water is 
precipitated over their crystal brink, forming the most beau- 
tiful caseades. Of these the Professor gave a glowing and 
animated description, in a style simple, impressive, and 
peculiarly happy. 
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In the above diagram a represents one of the above de- 
scribed rivulets as i: passes over the surface of the glacier 
and falls into the fissure 5, some 300 feet in depth. 

The Professor here remarked that these fissures so fre- 
quent and beautiful in the summer, are exceedingly danger- 
ous in the winter, being frequently covered by a few feet 
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thickness of loose snow. which completely hides them from 
observation, exposing the traveller to the risk of certain 
destruction should he inadvertently happen to cross their 
track. To this, however, the native guides have become 
accustomed, and their ready and practical eye detects at 
ence a slight depression on the smooth and unbroken sur- 
face of the snow, as sketched below, a showing the depres- 
sion of surface indicating the fissure beneath. 
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Over these extensive glaciers we discover sume of the 
wildest and mcst fantastic natural formations imaginable. 
Frequently we find an immense 
boulder resting on the top of a 
pillar of ice, and the beholder 
is astonished at the singular 
sight of an immense rock ata 
considerable elevation above 
the surface of the glacial forma- 
tion supported by a single slen- 
der shaft of ice some ten or fif- 
teen feet in height. 
This is ensily explained by 
ua simply observing that as the ice 
melts above or around one of these isolated boulders lying 
originally on or beneath the surface, the rock itself protects 
the ice underneath it from melting, until in a process of 
years the surrounding ice becomes gradually melted away, 
leaving the boulder in its former position until the gradually 
diminishing support fails, and it falls with a tremendous 
crash again to the surface. 


Another feature of the glaciers is this, the rivulets before 
mentioned carry with them large masses of loam and sand, 
with which the snow and ice from the mountain sides fre- 
quently abounds, and by their constant accumulation and 
deposit in the fissures fill the opening with the earthy mat- 
ter, after which, in the same manner as before described, | 
the ice dissolves gradually around it and leaves it in the | 
form as represented below, the 
dotted lino representing the 
original surface of the ice, a 
the mass of accumulated sand 
above the surface partly imbedded in the crevice of ice, and 
6, the ice that remains still undissolved ; this, however, in 
the course of years also becomes melted and Jeaves the hil- 

a lock or mound of sand thus, 
pees which is of & geological ehar- 
: acter entirely different from 
Lee the soil of the valley where it 

is deposited. 

It has, however, been proven that this vast plain of ice 
does not melt equally over the extent of its surface, but the 
sides being in contact with the rocks and cliffs of the moun- 
tains, the rocks being warmed during the day above the 
surrounding temperature and retaining their heat during the 
evening and a part of the night, will -ontinue to dissolve 
the ice on the sides of the valley after it has ceased melting 
in the center, by which process it frequently assumes this 


form. 
yw 


Mountain. 
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Mountain. Tee. 


This, the Professor said, had been fully demonstrated 
where the sides of the valley were equally exposed to the 
rays of the sun, and in other cases where the valleys were 
so situated as io receive the sun on one side only, while the 
other was shadowed by mountains, he had always observed 
that the surface of the ice in the valley presented the fol- 
lowing form ; a representing the peak shadowing the val- 
ley. 4 the ice as the surface was acted upon by the sun's 
rays, and ¢ the sunny side of the valley showing the glacier 
nearly dissolved cn that side. 
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The waste of ice in the ner is very . 
varying from 5 to 10 feet, according to the exposure of its 
surface to the sun's rays. 

One of the striking and wonderful phenomena of the gla- 
ciers is their constantly progressive movement, which is 
annually from 180 to 250 feet. 

Although it has been a well known fact that these im- 
mense beds of ice were not stationary, it had never been 
knqwn at what rate this movement was going forward, 
until the lecturer, assisted by some of the best topographical 
engineers and most scientific men of Switzerland proved by 
their experiments and discoveries during ten years of care- 
ful inyestigation the facts as before related, viz. that the 
average progress is about 250 feet per annum in the middle 
of the valley, while at the sides the progress was compara- 
tively slow. 

Their method of ascertaining these facts was as follows, 
viz: they commenced their survey of one of the glaciers 
extending over a valley of about 5,000 feet in width. The 
first — was to plant in the ice a straight line of poles 
directly across this ice covered valley thus : 
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On their return the ensuing summer the poles or stakes 
had assumed the following position, those in the middle 


having advanced 250 feet, while those on the borders had 
progressed on one side only seventeen feet and on the other 
twenty. On each successive year the measurement was 
acurately taken and the progress of the glaciers was as fol- 
lows : the curved line marking the position of the sticks or 
poles originally placed in direct line, as at a, and b the 


- A ee - 
position the second year, c the third, d the fourth year, and 
so on through eight or ten year’s observation. 

These glaciers are generally, as before stated, covered 
and intermingled with immense quantities of loose rocks 
and boulders, detached originally from the rocky clifis and 
sides of the mountains, which are forced onward with these 
vast bodies of ice over the frequently irregular surface of 
the valleys containing more or less of similar rocks from the 
mountains, which may be illustrated by the following dia- 

ram of a section of one of these valleys with the glacial 
formation entirely covering its surface. ‘This immense body 


i 


of frozen snow and ice, sometimes to the depth of a thou- 
sand feet, moves forward in the manner described, from 100 
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to 250 feet per annum, pushing down with them from the 
mountains immense masses of rock to the distance of many 
miles into the valley. Several ages are of course required 
to accomplish this transit, but these rocks on the passage 
have been triturated or polished to a comparr:ive smooth- 
ness, presenting the phenomena of boulder ytones, which 
are entirely different from the geological fo' nations of the 
valleys where they have been found. 

Professor A. stated that the whule valley of Switzerland 
from the Alps to the Jura and even the highest portions of 
the latter are covered with these immetise boulders and 
rocks of all sizes, consisting of granite, gneiss, limestone, 


&e., whose geological character resembies precisely that of 


the rocky peaks of the Alps, and no wnere else to be found 
in that portion of the country. From this he inferred that 
at some remote period the glaciers covered this entire val- 
ley to the depth of 4,000 feet ani all these boulders were 
by this means deposited by th» process described. This 
may be illustrated by the follo ving diagram, a representin 

the Alps from 11,000 to 13,010 feet in height, 6 the glacia 
formation, and c the Jura range about 4,000 feet high. to 


which these boulders might easily have passed on the ; ur 
face of this immense ice field and also he deposited by the 
melting of the ice over the entire surface of the now fertile 
valley of Switzerland.—That the same causes do not now 
exist he attributed to the facet that the climate has materially 
changed, and also that of the whole north of Europe , —that 
the change is still progressing, and the entire northe: n por- 
tion of the continents both of Europe and America are par- 
\icipating in it. 

He concluded by saying that if time permitted he could 
amply demonstrate that an analagous process to the above 
had deposited masses of the rocky formation of the north 
.n this region, and that the whole surface of the western 
continent presents the same arrangement of boulders, sand, 
&c., both in the nature and formation of the Alpine valleys, 
and must have been deposited during some remote period of 

st ages, in the same manner as those that cover the val- 
eys of Switzerland. 


Horricutture.—Mr. Winrurop, Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, said, on a late oc- 
casion : 

‘“‘Horticulture in its most comprehensive 
sense, is emphatically the fine art of common 
life. It is eminently a republican fine art. It 
distributes its productions with equal hand to the 
rich and poor. Jts implements may be wielded 
by every arm, and its results appreciated by 
every eye. It decorates the dwelling of the 
humblest laborer with undoubted originals, by 
the oldest masters, and places within his daily 
view fruit pieces such as Van Huysem never 
painted, and landscapes such as Poussin could 


only copy.” 
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Fauits ano Virtruges.—The good man looks 
with forbearance, the bad map with severity, on 
the faults of others. The virtues of others 
always excite envy in the heart of the vicious 
man; and the respect which he sees paid to vir- 
tue, is a thorn which rankles in his breast. 


A coop book and a good woman are excellent 
things for those who know how to appreciate their 
value. There are men, however, who judge 


Wire-Worms. 


Messrs. Epirors:—Are you aware of any 
effectual means of getting rid of these destructive 
pests? The range of their operations year after 
year is considerably on the increase, as the dismal 
appearance of many of the wheat fields in this 
vicinity bears ample evidence. We find them 
in land which has been under the plow for three 
‘or four years consecutively—where the wheat 
will not be exceedingly injured it is true, but the 
fact demonstrates how very difficult these worms 
are to eradicate. 

Some months since, one of your correspond- 
ents stated that two successive crops of buck- 
wheat has generally proved an efficient means 
of destroying the wire-worm on lands previously 
overrun with them. As fall plowing would 
doubtless prove of great benefit in the premises, 
would not land thus plowed, sown with buck- 
wheat the middle of May and plowed under when 
in full bloom, and again plowed before sowing, 
|be quite as efficacious a method as the one first 
alluded to? The latter course, combining as it 
‘does the advantages of a thorough summer fal- 
low with keeping the ground covered with a 
|crop, growing so densely as to smother almost 
‘entirely all grass and weeds, would probably 
starve the worms out. Whether this process 
| will really have the desired effect, is the object 
|of the present inquiry. 1 would farther remark 
in this connection, that in a field treated on the 
‘buckwheat plan, but not plowed the fall previous, 





| 


| the wheat is injured to some extent, showing that 
the buckwheat, of itself, is no protection, or but 
a partial one. 

A reply in the January number of your valu- 
able paper, from yourselves or some of your 
‘readers who have had some experience in the 
‘plans mentioned, or some other more successful 
‘ones, for the extermination of one of the vilest 
'pests which afflicts the farming community, wil! 
| be of service in this vicinity, where the matter 
is but little understood. 

Yours very respectfully, 
| November, 1848. NraGara, Jr. 


We have an article in preparation for our 
next number, on the above subject. Meantime 
we shall be happy to receive the results of ex- 
periments, &c., as the subject is becoming very 
important to wheat growers in various sections 
of the country. 


Sse.ter Domestic ANimats.— Warm sheds 
and stables are to a certain degree substitutes for 
food in maintaining animal heat. A man or 
beast out in the cold air al] winter, will consume 
to make him comfortable more food than he wil! 
if in a well tempered atmosphere. Guard, then, 
against cold for the benefit of all that have warm 
blood. Of course you may run into the oppo 


site extreme. 





both from the beauty of the cover. 
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Tais bird was unknown to the civilized world | 
till the discovery of this Continent. It was found 
here both in its wild and domesticated state ; and 





still oceupies the whole range of the western 
hemisphere, though the wild turkey disappears 
as the country becomes settled. The wild is 
larger than the domesticated bird, sometimes 
weighing over 30 lbs. dressed. The color of 
the male is generally a greenish brown, ap- 
proaching te black, and of a rich, changeable, 
metallic Tee. The hen is marked somewhat 
like the cock, but with duller hues. Domestica- 
tion through successive generations dims the | 
brillianey of their plumage, and lessens their size | 
and hardiness. It also produces a variety of| 
colors, though they are mostly of a black, buff, 
pure white, or speckled. 


They give evidence of the comparative recen- 


The true Principles of Farming. 

Ir persons engaged in this pursuit would only 
use that sense whigh God has provided them 
with, and which is generally styled common, the 
business would be divested of a great deal of its 
mystery. Some people will say that it is much 
easier to find out what is wrong than to say what 
is right; and this is true to a certain degree ; 
but regarding the cultivation of the land, there 
are certain inviolable principles which should 
always be kept in view; and these I will en- 
deavor to enumerate. The first that strikes me 
is the clearing of the ground; it is absurd to 
think of trying to grow grain under trees in a 
wood, nor is it sufficient to take away a part of 
them—lI mean, of course, with the idea of per- 
fection. For instance, suppose you have 50 
trees on an acre ; that is, about one to every 
three square rods ; the soil capable of bearing 
50 bushels of wheat, or 1 bushel to each tree ; 
and suppose that you cut down 49 of them, you 
will only be able to grow 49 bushels, instead of 
50—the annual waste or cost of that tree being 
the value of one bushel of wheat, or whatever 
crop might have been on the 3 rods of ground 
which that tree monopolized. Therefore, if it 
is necessary to clear tne land before you can 
grow grain, it is reasonable and self-evident that 
it should be entirely cleared, every fractional 
part you leave doing injury in its degree. 

The next point to notice is the dryness or 
wetness of the.soil ; see if the stagnant water is 
sufficiently near the surface to do injury to the 
crops, even by capillary attraction, which, science 
tells us, will raise water 4 feet—and practice has 
shown that it must not be nearer ; therefore, if 
the stagnant water be nearer than 4 feet, drain 
it to that depth. It is absurd to attempt to culti- 
vate land against so powerful an enemy as water. 
Thirdly, we consider “the pulverization of the 
sou.”” Ought it to be pulverized at all? To 
this question | think our common sense will give 
an answer in the affirmative, so that the plant 
may more easily expand its roots to seek for 
nourishment in the soil,; which soil and which 
pulverization should extend as far as the roots of 


cy of their domestication, in the instinct which |the plant ; but is it common sense to think that 
frequently impels the cock to brood and take|5 or 6 inches only is the distance that the roots 
care of the young. Nothing is more common |of plants extend. I will not take advantage of a 
than for the male bird to supply the place of the | few facts that have been noticed of the immense 
hen, when any accident befalls her, and to bring) depths that roots descend, but merely appeal to 
up a family of young chicks with an equally | common sense, and ask whether it is not reason- 
instinctive regard for their helplessness and | able to suppose that the roots beneath extend as far 
safety. ‘as the plants above the soil, and if so, ought not the 


The flesh of this bird, both wild and tame, is exceedingly soil to be pulverized to that extent, about 4 feet ? 
delicate and palateable; and though not i 


_ possessing 

high game flavor of some of the smaller wild-fuw], and es- 
pecially of the aquatic, as the canvass-back duck, &c., it 

exceeds them in its digestibility and healthfulness. The 

turkey is useful principally for its flesh, as it seldom lays | 
over a nest-full of eggs in one season, when they brood on 

these and bring up their young. If full-fed, and their first | 
eggs are withdrawn from them, they frequently lay a second 

ume.—Allen’s Domestic Animals. 


The first expense of this, I am aware, renders 
it almost impracticable ; but this I cannot help. 
I cannot alter the true principles of nature. I 
must assert with common sense that the deeper 
you pulverize, the more you move in the right 
direction. — W. G. Grossmith, in Gard. Chron. 
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Vegetable Cutter. 


Tue above figure gives a front view of Rue- 
cies, Nourse, & Mason’s Vegetable Cutter. 
This is the best machine for the purpose manu- 
factured in this country, and is sold at a less 

rice than those of the same quality made in 


Polities and Party Feeling, 


Messrs. Epitrors :—Your remarks in the October num- 
ber of the Farmer, relative to the impropriety of the Hon. 
| J. C. Spencer’s address at the State Fair, were perhaps 
| correct, considering the present vindictive feelings of par. 
| ties ; but it is much to be regretted that a subject of such 
immense importance to the whole of community, and espe- 
| cially the cultivators of the soil, as the uring of a mer- 
| ket, cannot be freely investigated without arousing the 
| vulture of party. Any subject of importance which: politi- 
‘cal humbuggers and party fudgites wish to keep in obscu- 
| rity, they twist into the trammels of party, and the door is 
| closed against investigation, candor, and truth. 

Protective industry, internal improvement, and a national 
currency, shonld never be interfered with by party faction ; 
‘and it is a disgrace on the intelligence and candor of com- 
| munity, that they are thus trammeled Those subjects are 


‘complicated, and very materially affect all the business 
| transactions of society, and many of the comforts of social 
life, and it is very essential that they should be clearly com- 


prehended and correctly unders by all; but that never 
ean be, if the door is closed against candid investigation and 
free discussion. And it is most sincerely to be hoped tha: 
the day will soon come, when all subjects of importance 
and general interest can be honestly and freely investigated 
without the interferance of party feelings, sectarian discord, 
or sectional feuds. ILLIAM GaRBuTT. 


ngland. ‘The cutting wheel is made of cast) Wheatland, N. Y., Nov., 1818. 


iron, faced on one side, through which are in- 


serted three knives like plane-irons. These cut | 
the vegetables into thin slices with great rapidity, | 


and then by cross-knives they are cut into slips 
of convenient form and size for cattle or sheep 
to eat, without danger of choking. The pieces 
after cutting lie loosely and anglingly together, 
and can easily be taken up by the animal. This 
machine wil] cut 60 bushels per hour.” For 


Agricultural Periodicals, 


In this age of progress no farmer can afford to do without 
an agricultural paper. It is too late to sneer at and dispute 
the benefit of books and periodicals devoted to Agriculture 
—and an intelligent man would about as soon deny the ad- 
vantage of rail-roads, or the sibility of communicating 
information by Telegraph. Farmers were created to read 
and think, as well as Divines, Doctors, and Lawyers, and 
should thoroughly understand their profession. ‘The ensu- 
ing year will i. the last of the first half of the nineteenth 


sale by the manufacturers; also at the principal century, and the Farmers of America should see to it that 
Implement Stores in New York, Albany, Roch-, they advance in an equel ratio with men of other professions 


| their children are properly performed. And if, in doing 


that the dati hi d 
ester, Buffi alo, é&c. /—and t uties which they owe to themselves an 


Sueer Racxs.—Now is the season to repair 
old and make new racks, to hold forage for 


sheep and cattle. Every farmer knows how to 


construct these ; but many neglect so to do till | 


their stock has wasted a good deal of hay, straw, 
or corn fodder. Neglect this matter of economy 
no longer. 


Ps 


Cuear Root-Certar.—Dig the cellar three 
feet deep, wall the sides, and cover with 
coarse timber and slabs, end then with earth, 
and a window at one end, a Joor at the other, 
will admit free ventilation except in freezing 
weather. 


! 
Ser —~ ~ | 


Drainine sy STeamM.— The stone of the. 
building for a new steam engine of 50 horse 
wer for the draining of the fen lands of the 
tow Bardolph, (England, ) was lately laid, in’ 
the presence of several of the commissioners, | 
which afforded a gratifying sign of improvement 
in the county. 


a 


A pire of cast iron 14 inches in diameter and 
three-fourths of an inch thick, will sustain a 
head of water of 600 feet. One of oak, 2 inches 
thick and of the same diameter, will sustain a 
head of 180 feet. 





this, any of them are disposed to moke the year 1849 a 
semi-centennial jubilee to Agricultural Editors and Publish- 
ers, we presume there will be no objection, as all parties 
may thus be benefitted. The Political Press has had 2 
‘* good time” during the Presidential Campaign—and now 
that the smoke and excitement of the battle have evapora- 
ted, we respectfully present the Agricultural Press as 4 
proper recipient of public (not oficial) patronage. It affords 
quite as valuable a return as the former, to say the least— 
treating upon matters as necessary to community, and per- 
haps not less unportant than President making. Grain must 
be grown, houses built, and animals bred, whatever party 
is in power, or whoever is President. 

While on this subject we will remark that, as all sub- 
scriptions to this journal expire with the present number, 
unless paid in advance for a longer period, we hope all of 
our present subscribers will renew their subscriptions, and 
obtain as many new onesas convenient. Whatever “noise 
and confusion” may prevail, we shall ‘‘ never surrender” 
while our friends continue to extend “‘ aid and comfort” in 
the shape of subscriptions and communications. The at- 
tention of our regular agents, and ali others disposed to aid 
in extending the circulation of the Farmer—and we invite 
the co-operation of all—is directed to our Prospectus on 
first page, and Premium List on page 303 of this number. 


Tae failings of good men are commonly more published 
in the world than their good deeds ; and one fault of a de- 
serving man shall meet with more reproaches than all his 
virtues praise. 


A coop conscience is to the soul what health is to the 
body. It preserves a constant ease and serenity within us, 
and more than countervails all the calamities and afflictions 
that can befall us. 


—_————$F I OOO — 


CHEERFULNESS is as essential to the health of man, 
light is to that of vegetables. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 








To Conresponpents.—Communications have been re- 
ceived, during the past month, from H. P. Norton, 8. W., 
|.. Wetherell, *, David Thomas, Niagara, jr., Wm. Garbutt, 
Judson, D. H. Manchester, G. C., S. A. Endaback, S. Bar- 
rett, Cadmus, John Thompson. and A Reader. 


AGENTS FoR THE Farmer.—In connection with the In- 
dex, we publish a list of Agents in the present number.— | 
We have room only for the names of those residing in sec- | 
tions where the Farmer has the largest circulation ; but we 
solicit all the friends of the paper and the cause it advocates, 
to lend us their influence, whether their names are pub- 
lished in our list or otherwise, 


We are happy to observe that some of our cotemporaries 
have adopted our plan of giving premiums for subscribers, 
and we trust that they will receive proper benefit therefrom. 
li may be teresting to our readers to learn, also, that sev- 
eral of the leading agricultural journais have copied our 
arrangement of inserting a Horticultural Department. We 
merely mention this fact to show that, although ours is the | 
cheapest journal of its class in the couftry, we are not be- 
hind the times, and hope to introduce other features, in our 
ensuing volume, equally worthy of imitation. 

VatuaBLe Booxs.—The Publisher of the Farmer has a} 
variety of standard works on Agriculture, Horticulture, &c, | 
which he will supply to his distant patrons, by mail, at the 
regular New York cash prices. Money may be sent for’ 
books at his risk, if enclosed and mailed in the presence of 
the Post-master of the office from which it is sent. Those | 
who cannot obtain such works at home, are requested to 
favor him with their orders, as it will make goud, in part, 
the very small profit derived from the Farmer. It is also | 
safest to transmit orders to a well known publisher, who | 











will be prompt in his attention. Books can be forwarded | 263 


with perfect safety to any section of the country. See ad- 
Vertisement, page 302. 

Reaping Macuines at THE Wxst.—We Sugneetiers 
favorable accounts of the benefit of reaping machines n 
the extensive grain growing farmers of the west. Mr. W. 
S. Murray. of Clinton, Rock county, Wis., gives us some | 
very reliable testimony in favor of Mr. McCormick's Reaper. 
He purchased one of the Chicago manuficturer, but sold it 
toa neighbor, (who had a larger crop,) on condition that 
the latter cut for him 60 acres of wheat, for the bargain. 
His friend fulfilled the contract, and harvested, in all, about 
four hundred acres during the season ; and made more than 
enough, the first year, to pay for the Reaper! 


Atspayy AoricutturAL WarEHousE.—We are pleased | 
to learn that the proprietor of this establishment did not | 
sustain a serious loss in the recent destruction of his store 
by fire. He is again located, and prepared to attend to the 
wants of the agricultural public, as will be seen by -efer- 
ence to his advertisement in this paper. We admire the 
enterprise and integrity of friend Emery, and commend him 
businessically (that's a fresh word, reader,) to those who ap- 
previate those virtues. 


Hovey’s Macazing or HorricvLrure continues its 
monthly visits to our table with unfailing regularity. The 
November number is an excellent one, and fully sustains 
the high reputation of the work. The first article, by the 
Editor, contains ‘‘ Notes of a Visit to several Gardens and 
Nurseries in Western New York,” commencing with those 
of Buffalo and Rochester. Edited by C. M. Hovey. Pub- 
lished by Hovey & Co., Boston, Mass., at $3 perunnum. 
D. M. Dewey is the agent in this city. 

Tue Horticotturist we do not receive in exchange, al- 
though we have published the Prospectus as requested. 
However, we can afford to purchase so good a work, and 
are not very particular about paying twice for ‘‘ that same.”’ 
Edited by A. J. Downinc. D. M. Dewey, agent. 


_ Tar American Farmer, the oldest Agricultural journal 
in the United States, appears, like some other good things, 
toimprove with age. Itis ably conducted, and should con- 
tinue to receive, as we believe it does, a liberal support 
from the farmers of Maryland, Virginia, and other States. 
As the pioneer journal of America, as well as for its intrin- 
sic merit, itis deserving of high regard, and we trust it may 
long continue to spread the light of science throughout the 
land. Published monthly, 32 pages octavo, at $1 per an- 
num. Address Samuvet Sanps, Baltimore, Md. 





SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE, or the Elements of Chemistry. 
’ “— and Minerology, applied to Practical Agricul- 
ture. By M. M. Roperesrs, M. D., author of “ Agricultural 
See &e. Illustrated by numerous Engravings. and a 
eopious Glossary. Published by Erastus Daxrow, Rochester, 

N. ¥. 1848. 

Tuis is the title of anew work of 279 es, a copy of 
which we have received from the author. We have been 
unable to give the volume a careful perusal, but from a cur- 
sory examination of its contents end arrangement, we are 
of opinion that it will prove a valuable accession to the 
agricultura! literature of the country. The book is hand- 
somely printed and bound; and its illustrations reflect 
credit upon our clever artist friend, Mr. J. Mitcer of this 
city. It is the best executed Rochester book which we 
have seen ; and the printers, Messrs, Bentrow & Fisner, 
are entitled to the thanks of our citizens for their efforts 
toward demonstrating the feasibility of book-making in Ro- 
chester. We ghall refer to the ae tad, again, and perhaps 
give extracts from its pages. For sale by the Publisher and 
booksellers generally. Price, 75 cents. 


‘Honor To wHom Honor ” &c.— The figures of the 
Lucky and Unlucky Farmer, copied into our October num- 
ber, were from a Diploma, designed some four years ago for 
the N. Y. State Ag. Society, by J. J. Tuomas. We cheer- 
fully and voluntarily make this statement, in justice to Mr. 
Tuomas, who has an excellent taiert for designing, as well 
as an enviable reputation as an author. 


Wonper if the Southern Planter hag a patent right for 
copying from the northern agricultural papers without giv- 
ing credit?’ From the numerous articies copied from the 
Genesee Farmer and other journals, and published in the 
Planter as original, we suspect the editor’s pen is not only 
made of iron, but formed very like unto a pair of scissors! 


Correction.—In the last number of the Farmer, page 
, it is stated that ‘‘ Recently heated charcoal will take 
up 90 times its weight of ammonia in the shape of gas.” 
Instead of ‘‘ weight,” read bulk. 


Scyrues ror THE Mittiox. —A correspondent of the 
Eastern (Portland) Argus says the scythe manufacturing 
establishment of R. B. Dunx, Esq., in North Wayne, 
Maine, is the largest of the kind in the world. One 
hundred men are employed in the works. Improvements 
are in progress by which it is expected that the proprietor 
will be enabled to manufacture annually 17,000 dozen 
secythes. The present number turned out annually is 
12,000 dozen ; to produce which are required 450,000 Ibs. 
of iron, 75,000 Ibs. of steel, 1200 tons of hard coal, 10,000 
bushels of charcoal, 100 tons of grindstones, and half a ton 
of borax. 

Mr. H. C. Wuirr, of Mohawk, N. Y., is agent for the 
above establishment, and will attend to orders from any 
section of this or adjoining States. 


Cement To MEND Eartaen anv Giass.—The cement 
sold about the country, as a great secret, is nothing more 
than Shellac me!ted and drawn out into sticks. Heat the 
article a little above boiling water heat, and apply a thin 
coating on both surfaces of the broken vessel, and when 
cold it will be as strong as it was originally. 


To x1tt Rats.—Heat Plaster of Paris in an iron vessel 
till it has done boiling and mix half and half with Indian 
meal. Rats eat it freely, and it sets in their stomachs and 
kills them, without the danger of giving them poison. 


MammotH Potato.—We were shown yesterday, says 
the St. Louis Republican, a sweet potato, grown on the 
farm of B. A. ALprERrsos, of St. Charles county, measuring 
four feet and four inches in length, and five inches in cir- 
cumference. This may appear incredible, but we've got 
the papers for it. 

Prorits oF Farming.—It is stated in the Germantown 
Telegraph, that u farmer of Montgomery county, Pa., hav- 
ing a farm of eighty acres, has laid by, according to his cwn 
statement, an teteand dollars a year for the last 30 years, 
after paying his family expenses. Industrious application 
to the duties of life, as a Christian and a citizen, is the dis- 
tinguishing trait of his character. 

Woo growers are referred to the advertisement offering 
for sale, at auction, the superior flock of sheep owned by 
the late Dr. L. Jarvis, of Claremont, N. H. So favorable 
an opportunity to obtain imported stock does not often occur. 


Sex notice of farm for sale by J. Penprct, of Batavia. 
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HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. | as will render practicable toa ctindidletable extent, 


mdhanliiel that which is now impossible, viz: the recom. 
CONDUCTED BY P. BARRY. mendation of a list of fruits adapted to the va. 
eee | Pied circumstances of the fruit growing regions 
We wrsH TO SAY A FEW worDs concerning) of this extended country. The names of this 
the duties of the standing Fruit Committee ap-|committee have been published, and we would 
pointed at the recent Convention of Fruit Grow-|suggest to the friends of this great and much 
ers in New York. And in doing so, we do not| needed investigation to furnish, without solicita. 
wish to be understood as presuming to dictate to|tion, to any member, such facts as may be in 
that intelligent body, with a distinguished pomo- | their possession calculated to aid in accomplish. 
logist at its head, for we are perfectly satisfied | ing the ends in view. 
that every member of it understands his duty, — catetinttetartintetetatetatat ena 
and will perform it well. Our wish simply is, to The Apple on Paradise Stocks. 
direct public attention more fully and minutely 
to the duties of this committee, and what results|) A sTANDARD apple tree requires at least 25 
may be expected from their labors. or 30 feet of ground. It is therefore obvious 
The great objectsto be attained, are— First, to that in a small garden of say 100 feet square, or 
detect synonyms, (the various erroneous names |even in a garden of half an acre, such an object 
under which fruits are cultivated in different) must be entirely inadmissable, either on the 
parts of the country,) by which purchasers are | score of profit or beauty. Hence, if no other 
deceived and disappointed, getting the same va- form were adopted for the apple than the standard, 
riety under different names Bom different | the thousands of proprietors of small gardens in 
sources. Second, to ascertain by actual expe- | the neighborhood of all our cities and villages, 
rience what are the best varieties for the various | and throughout the entire country, would be com. 
latitudes, soils, situations, and modes of culture. | pelled to exclude the apple from their list of 
No considerable amount of reliable information, garden fruits. This would be a great sacrifice, 
on this head, has yet been collected; hence|for although apples may be purchased in most 
every inexperienced planter is compelled to be parts of the country at low rates, yet there are 
an experimenter—for this, at least, is well as-| choice kinds that cannot easily be obtained, and 
certained, that varieties that flourish in some |t are no fruits so precious as those of our 
sections, and are there the very best, are in oth-| gardens, produced by the labor of our own 
ers inferior, if not worthless. This was felt in| hands. 
its full force by the committee who sat down to| The Dwarr Arrte, produced by grafting or 
report to the New York Convention a list of | prea oe on the Paradise stock, is therefore a 
fruits worthy of general cultivation. An unani-| great desideratum for small gardens, and for all 
mous vote could be scarcely obtained for even gardens. It requires not much more space than 
one variety of any of the fruits. Here, it must | acurrant or gooseberry bush. It bears early and 
be obvious, is a vast amount of labor to be per- abundantly, and the fruit is uniformly larger and 
formed to obtain anything like profitable results. | finer than standard trees. The fruit is never 
Every member of that committee who wishes | blown off prematurely by high winds, and is 
to contribute his full quota to the report, must at | easily gathered. The trees are within reach c’ 
once enter upon his investigations. There is | the cultivator, without the use of ladders, easily 
not a moment to be Jost. During the ensuing pruned, manured and otherwise tended, and if 
winter the fruits in season should be examined, |necessery may at any time be removed from 
and all the facts reqpired concerning them care- | one place to another, at any age, without inter- 
fully noted down. | rupting seriously their productiveness. Besides, 


he sphere of each member will not be con- | these miniature apple trees are among tho chief 


fined to his own immediate neighborhood. It | beauties of the ar They strike us at 


may, and in many cases must extend far beyond | once as being adapted to the place, and in adapt- 


it; and hence he must open a correspondence | ation alone there is a great deal of beauty. 

with the best cultivators and the most skilful po- | The cultivation of the apple in this form has, 
mologists of the district or state to which he/up to the present time, received little attention 
belongs. Specimens may be collected and com- in this country. Indeed such a thing was en- 
pared—as well as all the facts regarding soil, 'tirely unknown until within a year or two, 
manure, culture, the various kinds of stocks,|except to nurserymen and a few amateur culti- 
grain, planting, training, and in short, wey vators around some of the older cities. Public 
thing that makes the sum total of cultivation. If} attention seems now, however, to be turning to 
this system of research is faithfully pursued by | the subject, and we have no doubt but that, a 
each member of the committee, (and we trust it| fast as they can| be propagated, every little gar 
will, although involving much labor and care,)|den in the country will be enriched with them. 
from this time steadily until next October, there |The Paradise stocks used in this country are usu- 
will be such a mass of facts and statistics collected | ally imported from France, and consequently 
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dwarf trees are more costly than standards grown 
on free stocks, raised from seeds obtained at little 


. or no cost, at the cider mills; but by and by our 


nurserymen will no doubt propagate their own 
stocks, and the trees will consequently become 
cheaper. 


Dwarf Appie Tree, on Parade Stock. 


The Paradise is a species of apple that repro- 
duces itself from seed, but is usually propagated 
for stocks by layers. Seedlings, however, are 
preferable as they have a tap root that holds them 
firmly in the soil, while those raised from layers 
have but fibrous roots that remain near the sur- 
face. ‘There is another stock used for working 
on where trees are intended for pyramids; this 
is called by the French the Doucain, and is con- 
founded by some authors with the Paradise.— 
Trees grown on this attain a considerable size, 
while those on the Paradise seldom reach over 4 
feet in height. The culture is the same as on 
free stocks as regards budding. 


When plants are removed from the nursery, 
one year’s growth from the bud, they should be 
invariably cut back till within 3 or 4 buds of the 
stock ; and they should never be planted so deep 
as to place the bud or graft in the ground, as in 
that case it will emit roots,-and the effect of the 
Paradise stock will be lost. We have heard peo- 
ple complain of their dwarf apples not bearing, 
but growing up vigorously like those on free 
stocks, and this was the cause. The soil should 
possess considerabie firmness for dwarf apples as 
the roots remain so near the surface. Annual 
pruning is necessary to give the trees a good 
shape as well as to keep up their vigor, and they 
should also receive an annual dréssing with com- 
post. With this attention every one may suc- 
ceed in raising crops of large and beautiful 
apples on their dwarf trees. Indeed the same 
care that a cultivator would give a e- 
berry or tun bush will suffice for these little 
trees. # 

The above figure is the portrait of a tree in 
the garden of Aaron Erickson, Esq., of this 
city, some 6 years old, and has borne large crops 


of immense fruit, measuring 10 to 15 inches in 
circumference, for the last three years. The 
variety is the Alexander. Large apples, such 
as the Alexander, Twenty ounce, St. Lawrence, 
Gravenstein, Hawley, &c., will give the most 
eflect on dwarf trees. 


me The ‘Stevens’ Pear. 


Tas Pear was raised from the seed by 
Francis Srevens, Esq., of Charleston, now 
‘Lima, in the County of Livingston. The late 
| Mr. Guernsey, of Pittsford, in this county, be- 
coming acquainted with and admiring the fruit, 
procured scions and propagated it, bestowing 
upen it the name of “The Stevens’ Pear,” 
and through him it was first introduced to 
notice. This history of this excellent variety, 
which may lt relied upon as correct, was re- 
ceived from Gustavus Ciark, Esq., of Clark- 
son, who knew the original tree as long ago 
1810, and who in 1815 transplanted trees ob- 
tained from Mr. Guernsey in his own garden, 
and has ever since cultivated the fruit. The ac- 
count of this pear given by Mr. Downing, in his 
|**Fruits and Fruit Trees,” is incorrect. There 
jis no propriety in appending ‘* Genesee”’ to the 
jname. The only objection to the variety is its 
| liableness to the fire blight, being more subject 
|to that disease, Mr. Clark states, than any other 
within his knowledge. H. P. Norron. 


Brockport, Nov. 3, 1848. 


Remarxs.—We are much obliged to our cor- 
respondent for the above facts. With regard to 
the liableness of the trees of this variety to the 
*‘ fire blight,” we have to remark, that as far as 
we are able to judge from our own experience 
and observation, it is an erron@bus conclusion. 
It may have happened with some, or with many, 
that this tree has suffered from this blight more 
‘than others. The same objection was raised to 
it at the Buffalo Pomological Convention, but 
after discussion was shown to be in general un- 
founded. {fn our own and neighbor’s grounds 
we have not been able to discover in any variety 
a peculiar liability to blight. In one season, 
and in some localities, we see varieties seriously 
and sometimes very generally affected, that in 
other seasons and localities escape altogether. 
In the New York Pomological Convention one 
gentleman said the only objection he had to the 
Glout Morceau was its liability to this blight ; 
nearly every other member who had experience 
with its culture agreed that it was peculiarly un- 
susceptible to it. 

Facts like these, which we have collected all 
over the country, warrant us in expressing the 
opinion that no particular variety is, more than 
another, susceptible to the blight. Certain con- 
ditions of growth or vigor may tend to induce 
this liability. The Seckel has been very gen- 
erally considered as least liable to it ; but in e 
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ueighbor’s garden several fine trees of Seckel Quality of Apples, 
have been lost by it within the two last Years. | as DECIDED AT THE BUFFALO POMOLOGICAL CORVENTIoN 
The blight seems to affect it just as fatally as any 
other, and isolated cases might induce those of | In the October number of the Farmer we gave 
limited obersvation to say more so. We deem ‘the decisions of the Convention relative to pears, 
al! such conclusions as this unsafe in the present|plums, peaches, apricots, and nectarines, and 
state of knowledge respecting this malady. ‘intended to follow it up last month with the 
The ‘“ Congress of Fruit Growers,” recently ‘apples; but absence from home, and a desire to 
held at New York has appointed a committee, advise our readers of the doings, in part, of the 


at the head of which is Professor Harris, to 


i 


investigate this and other maladies of trees and 
plants. We hope that this committee, with the 
aid of the standing Fruit Committee, appointed 
by the same body, and comprising some of the 
most intelligent cultivators of America, 
able to throw some light on this dark subject. 
With regard to the name, we think that what- 
ever may have been its original title, it is now 
so well, and we might say so exclusively known 
as ‘Stevens’ Genesee,” that it would not be | 
well to alter it. Genesee was at first added, | 
and we think with some propriety, to character- | 
ize it as originating in the Genesee country, at. 
that time not so famous for its fruits asat present. 
Mr. Prince described it in his Pomological Man- 
ual as the Guernsey Pear, because he received 
it from Mr. Guernsey; but his new name was hev- | 
er adopted, as no new names ought to be.—Eb. 


| 


| 


Durine the next three months we shall be 
absent on a journey to Europe. Our purpose is 
to visit the principal Horticultural Establishments 
of France, Belgium, and Great Britain, to col- 
lect information not to be obtained in this coun- 
try, and only by personal research. We shall 
also purchase large quantities of such articles as 
are wanted here at the present time, and such 
new and rare (gees and plants as are worthy of | 
introduction and dissemination in this country. 

In regard to the Farmer, we have made such | 


preparations, and secured services in our absence, 


that this Department will not suffer, to say the | 
least. All communications and letters of inquiry | 
should be addressed to the Publisher, and will | 
receive the same attention as heretofore. We | 
may find some useful facts to communicate, while 
absent, if we find leisure enough to write them | 
out; but at least, on our return, we hope to be 


‘New York Convention, prevented us. 


The St, Lawrence Apple.—Several gentlemen: from Can. 
ada, Western New York, and elsewhere, regarded this fruit 
as being nearly first rate, and some even quite first rate, in 
quality. The tree is a vigorous grower and a good bearer, 
jand the fruit always large, fair and fine. Mr. Tuomas of 


will be | Macedon objected to it on account of its coarseness, and sai 


he regarded it as not more than se@ond or third rate. A fter 
considerable discussion it was voted, though not unani- 
mously, to be first rate. 

Pomme Royal or Dyer.—Mr. Exuior said this apple was 
cultivated in Ohio, in some cotvections, as Cole’s Spice and 
Golden Spice. Mr. Tuomas said it was cultivated in West- 
ern New York, in some collections, 2s Hollow Crown.~ 
Unanimously passed as first rate. 

Early Joe.— AU who knew this fruit concurred in jis 
being one of the very best apples of its season, but that it 
should be eaten soon after being picked from the tree.— 
[We have had this fruit in fine condition 6 weeks after being 
gathered. } 

Early Strawherry.—First rate for its season. 

Sweet Boungh.—¥irst rate for its season, 

Sine qua non.—First rate for its season. 

Minister.—A famous New England apple. 
second rate 

Summer Rose.—Unanimously passed as first rate. Mr. 
Exr.wort of Ohio remarked that if he should cultivate but 
one early apple it would be this. 

Swnmer Queen. —A sweet variety was presented under 
this name, but was decided to be the Augustine. The true 
variety, being that described by Downine, passed as first 
|rate for cooking. and second for the table. 

Augustine —Third rate. 

Dutchees of Qlaenhurg.—First rate for cooking, and sec- 

lond for the table. 

| Waggeuer Apple.—A new variety from Cuas. Ler, Penn 

| Yan, passed by, being unknown to most members of the 
Tuten. J. J. THomas considered it as comparing fa- 


Passed as 


| 
} 


Conv 
vorably with the Spitzexburg and superior to the Melon 
defective only in being a little too compact, but first rate. 
P. Barry considered it as nearly if not quite first rate. 

Famense or Pomme de Neige.—Considered by many as 
first rate, especially in the more northern localities. 

Red Astracan.—Passed as first rate for cooking and second 
for the table. ‘This is a beautiful and very popular summer 
fruit, always commanding a high price in market. Mr. 
Tuomas remarked that it was regarded as good for market 
on account of its beautiful skin, bat beyond the skin it had 
little merit. He says, however, in the Cultivator of lost 
month, that ‘‘it ought to have been state:! to the Conven- 
tion, that this variety, though not a good table fruit, pos- 
sesses great excellence as 2 very early cookmg apple, being 


able to furnish such useful and interesting items | far superior, in this respect, to the Yellow Harvest.” 
as will fully make up for any possible deficiency | Rhode Island Greening. —Passed as a first rate standard 


in the interim. 

We are happy now, at the close of another 
volume, to say that the success of the Farmer, 
and the interest taken in this Department, of 
which alone we are expected to speak, not only 
affords us ample satisfaction for what labor we 
nave given it, but has far exceeded the expecta- 
tions we were indulging a year agu. We ex- 
pect no abatement of that interest or success 
during the coming year, as there will be no 
abatement of eflorts on the part of curselves or 
associates to earn it. 


| 
| 


| cuss 


fruit, both for table and cooking. Mr. ALLEN, of Mo., said 
there it was an autumn fruit and grew much larger than here. 

Newtown Pippin (Yellow).—This apple elicited much dis- 
ion—western cultivators generally agreeing that, with 


lihem, it was not worthy of cultivation. Laid on the table. 


Newtown Pippin (Green).—Gentlemen from Western New 
York, Canada, Ohio, and Illinois, stated that their experi- 
ence with this apple was unsatisfactory. Mr. Doveattand 
|Mr. Beaver of Canada, stated that they had succeeded in 
|raising a good crop by the application of manure and ashes. 
| All agreed that it required good soil and good culture. Mr. 
Tuomas remarked that even with Mr. Per, under his high 
culture, a large portion of the crop was knarly and unmar- 
ketable. Mr. Prince thought that in a good soil, and with 
manuring and good culture, it would be good every where. 

Roxbury Russet. —Passed as firet rate. 
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English Russet.—Half a bushel of this variety, of last | " , ' 
year's growth, was presented by D. N. Rostnson of Buffalo, Answers to Correspondents, Acknowledgments, Xe. 


quite fresh and sound. Members of the Convention agreed | Benxer Basset, Seneca Co. We are much obliged for 
that this was a valuable variety, being a great keeper, and | 4 ian Pans tegeipiccagy +e wy. 1 
the tree a fine grower and bearer. Much discussion was | ¥°UF box of apples. Your Seedling is very fair in appear 


. : -.|ance, and may be called a good and handsome apple ; but 
cle regarding the name. Mr. Pxance comended tht facky a degree of Juiiaes and. erpocts, as well a 
Russet—that English Russet was too vague a name and | favor, euch ass Gnd oth the Melon, S ere 4 rt: 
meant nothing, as there are many English Russets. Mr. | —— + re om “~ — Lp sey wd See aoe - 
Cuas. Downtine and Mr. Tuomas agreed that it was the | ®. fection. Y earl ayer Porm ond hein eent — at a 
apple described by Dowsixe as English Russet--same as | Per'econ- yP oe ~y wen! 

: | have ripened them prematurely. The specimens of *‘ King 


Poughkeepsie Russet. The Convention voted that it was | ‘ - depart - ; 
oe - ~. -.|are very fine. We will be glad to hear from you further 
a first rate keeper, and second rate in quality, and that itn relation. to the fruits of your region. 


should be called the ‘‘ Poughkeepsie Russet.” “ r : .° , 
Lowell Apple.—(Cultivated in Ohio and other places as Freeman W CLiaMs, r wary Apples.—No. 1, apse don . 
¢ ; Soe be. ~, | know ; very large, but worthless we should think. No. 2, 
the Queen Aune, Pound Royal, and Tallow Apple, or Tal-| Tw . tag? guts 
i 7a, os ’ wenty Ounce. No. 3, we suppose to be the Rambour 
low Pippin ; in Western New York as Kisley Apple, Greasy! Prange” No. 4, Red Gillijower. Nos. 5 and 6, Black Detroit 
Pippin, &e.) It was considered by all to be a valuable va- No > Vendevers FL : ‘ a 
riety, on account of the vigorous growth and productiveness | ° D H Maecuversn No. 1. “ Manchester Greening.” is 
of the trees, and large size and fairness of the fruit. Passed |. joe specimen of Rhode Island Gireeni No. 2 Gow 
as first rate. | a large specimen of _ le — pe ;' o. 2° ar 
Westfield Seek-no-farther.—VPassed ne first rate. oad pee ‘Nos. ‘* Prince's Pound, = + Tiee shente 
Ribston Pippin.—Objections were raived against this vari-| apple, ripe nuw, and of medium quality. No. 4 is quite 
ety on account of its dropping its fruit in September, in| hard and immature ; we should say that at best it is coarse 
many localities. 1t was sid to do Well in Canada, Maine, | and poor. 
_— s ; ie | ‘ 
and other northern luculities. Passed as third rate in this | We are indebted to James H. Warts, Esq., for several 
State, and second in northern sections, 6 . Obili 
3 5 ’ ine specimens of apples—among them the ‘‘ Chilicothe 
Northern Spy.—This apple was discussed at great length. Sweet,” a very large, oblong, deep red, beautiful sweet 
It was admitted by all to be one of the best of apples, but! apple, of good quality. In season, apparently, in October 
required more careful culture than some viler varieties, t0/ and November. Cultivated by Mr. Eywarp Swatn, of 
produce itin the highest perfection. Mr. Bisse.. stated| Nunda. We have seen this apple in Rush, and other parts 
that there were trees in Rochester that had not been ma-| of this section of the State, and think it well worthy of 
nured in fifteen years nor pruned for several years ; yet the! eyjture. 
fruit, except in the shade, was fine and high flavored.—j| We have also to acknowledge the receipt of “ Two 
Passed as first rate with proper pruning. (We objected to Pound Sweet” and ‘ Lot” Apples, from Mr. Tuomas 8. 
this qualification as being entirely superfluous. Common) Mygrs, of Penfield. The “ Two Pound” is a large and 
sense teaches that every variety ts the better for ‘‘ proper | beautiful sweet apple, grown in Steuben county. 
pruning.” If there be any propriety in affixing such a) ‘To Samvuet A. Cuvasack, of Niagara Co., for many fine 
clanse to any variety, there would be an equal propriety in | yarjeties of apples. : . 
vlixing it toall, This must be clear enough. No apple, ‘To W. B. Bowrermayx, Wheatland, for a Treatise on 
whatever, nor indeed any other fruit, can be produced in| the cultivation of the Grape, originally published in the 
perfection without pruning, or with ém-proper pruning.) —_| «« Friend,” in 1844 and 5. 
Vandevere. Passed as first rate. at 
Yellow Belleower. Mr. Cort, of Ohio, said this was the) Tue Lare Srrawperry AprLe.—From an Address de- 
most popular apple in the Cincinnati market. Mr. Evtior | livered before the Aurora Horticultural Socinty, 9 mo. 23, 
did not agree with Mr, Corr in this. P. Barry remarked | 1845, by Daviv Tomas : 
that in Western New York it was a popular and excellent | ‘* Thirty years ago, when JonatHan Swan bought the 
variety. Mr. Prince said there were several apples culti-| place in this village where he long resided, he discovered 
vated under this name, and suggested that it be passed by. | the Strawerry apple, on what appeared to be a grafted tree 
Twenty Ounce Apple. First in size, beauty and produe- but from whence it came, has never been ascertained to my 
veness, but second in quality. knowledge. Until very lately, it was unknown to pomolo- 
Twenty ounce Pippin. ‘Third rate. | gists: yet as a table frvit, it has scarely a superior. It was 
Gravenstein. First rate in its season. probably grafted or planted by Sera Puxxrs, formerly 
Fall Peppm. First rate. First Judge of this county. D, ‘Tuomas. 
Autumn or Late Strawberry. First rate. | 11th month, 11, 1848. 
Red , Sweeting. Unworthy o ltivation, al-| ery ee eee eee ee Pe oe 
on we vceed Caden ag senneation | A SEW work on Country Hovusrs.—We understand 
- . ; 
Swaar, First rate in all respects. | that Mr. Dowsine has a new work in press on this subject. 
Pel Fieek Yate. ti ahd “Wr Slr Rider te be His previous volume on Cottage Residences, was more par- 
telmont. First rate, though s% Ra ta ticularly adapted to the wants of those who could afford to 
rejected in southern Ohio. 1? baild costly houses. The forthcoming .one will be a work 
Hawthorndean. Voted unworthy of cultivation, for the many—treating not only of the architecture, but of 
Mother Apple. First rate. Has the highest character the furnishing and building of the various grades of dwell- 
wherever known. pe : jings demanded by the country people of America. The 
Baldwin. Mr, Ev.ior and others said it was subject to) work will undoubtedly be one of great national utility, and 
the bitter rot, and valueless in Ohio. Vored first rate in| inthe present advancing state of public taste will meet with 
Massachusetts and New York, but unsuccessfui in Ohio. | g hearty reception. . 
Jonathan. First rate. = ~ . —- - 
"verter, First rate. | Corrace Resipences.—A work on Cottage Residences, 
Rambo. First rate wherever cultivated. not for the wealthy, and farmers in good circumstances, 
Bourassa. Passed by. such es has already been published by Downine ; but for 
Huhbardson Nonsuch. irst rate. the millions, the comparatively poor, is demanded by a cor- 
Pomme gris. First rate in the north and in Canada, respondent of the Genesee Farmer. Our land is now filled 
Gloria Mundi, Unworthy of cultivation. with humblo dwellings, constructed without taste or beauty ; 
Bullock's Pippin (Coxe,) or American Golden Russet, | only in the New England States, do we find many excep- 
(Downing). orthy of general cultivation. peed Pour orespeeaecv= i a rp ene and conve- 
~ . »: ‘a 7 - nient littie house can be constructed at about the same cost, 
ae Sweeting. First rate ; worthy of general cultiv * las one of the same size, entirely destitute of beauty end 
a a ao os | convenience. o will get u e work in question, anc 
Cornish Gillflower. Unworthy of general cultivation. | who will start a eoeleta toe ovary thing is 4 by socie- 
American Summer Pearmain. First rate in all respects. ties now-a-days—for the improvement of the tastes of the 
King of Pippins. Second rate. | wealthy, who build small houses, and of the millions of 
Summer Hogloe Different from Hogloe crab with which | comparatively poor, who also build and live in them, in 
some have confounded it. Considered by many as first rate. these United States ?—N. Y. Post. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


S. W.’s Reply to Milk-Maid and Dairy-Maid. 


Tue Editor of the Farmer is at fault for thus 
keeping back so long from the Ladies’ Depart- 
ment, two strictures on my article in the April 
number of this journal. Who'd ’a thought that 
such an admirer of the life-like poetry of the 
Ayrshire Plowman as myself, could be thus 
accused of denying to the rural fair ones of our 
land, either the genius or the privaleges of 
music and poetry. When I sketched the supe- 
rior attractions of the girl as milk-maid, com- 
pared: with the milk-maid as pianiste, I only 
related an historical fact,- for the truth of which 
(and it is true) your fair correspondents ought 
not to make me accountable. When I said that 
among the number of those girls who essayed on 
the piano, very few attained w respegiability in| 
execution, upon my word it was only town and 
village girls, not farmers’ daughters, that I had 
in my eye. I meant nothing more than to pre- 
vent the rural fair one from falling into a like 
mistaken accomplishment. But it is the misfor- 
tune of my character, if not its curse, to be for- 
ever misunderstood by my rural friends, both 
male and female. ’'Tis true I did venture to 
warn the farmer’s daughter against the danger'| 
of fashionable pretension—its awkward mistakes, | 
its deformities, its discord, its miserable carica- 
ture of the beautiful and trae—and to hold up to 
her view the respectability and beauty of a 
domestic life which unites physical ability with 
intelligence in that harmonious combination, 
withoug which there is no true respectability nor 
true life. 

‘« The head and front of my offending 
Hath this extent, no more.” 

But methinks my fair critics have, as the 
French say, grand tort, when they shew so much 
ill will towards the village belle ; just as though 
her poor superficial accomplishments were worth 
a single jealous or envious impulse—as though 
her practiced self-possession, her knowledge of 
the latest fashions, of the last novel, or her 
capacity of “sleeping in the morning,” was a 
matter for envy, even to the most crude of the 
rural fair ones. 

To the “* Milk-Maid’s” wrongs I reply, if the 
struggle between fashionable show and poverty 
is stronger in the village than in the country, she 
ought to bless her stars that she is of the country. 
If she can ‘* cook a better meal” than the village 
belle, she is so far the more respectable for this 
positive accomplishment. If she knows nothing 
about music, she is in no danger of being called 
a pretender or a caricaturist of sweet sounds ; 
and she is the more respectable in her entire 
ignorance than she would be in a mere superfi- 
cial training and practice. 

But as the ‘“* Wayne County Dairy-Maid ” is 























a clever, spirited girl, let me also say, for her 
benefit, that she wili have a happier life by just 
as many hours as she rises earlier than the “city 
miss ;”’ and that the hour she snatches for music 
will be sweeter in proportion to the labor that 
precedes it. Ss. W. 


Buckwueat Cakxes.—The griddle on which 


—PP PPL POLLO 


lcakes are baked should never be touched with 


grease. Firstly, because it imparts a rancid 
taste to the cakes. Secondly, if a cooking stove 
be used, it fills the kitchen, if not the whole 
house, with the smell of burnt grease — to say 
nothing of the parade, and boasting to one’s 
neighbor’s, by betraying what we are to have 
for breakfast. Wash the griddle with hot soap 
suds ; scour with dry sand, and when heated for 
use, rub it well with a spoonful of fine salt and 
a coarse cloth. It will then be ready to receive 
the cakes. After each cake is removed, the 
salt rubbing must be repeated. If the first does 
not succeed, try it again, and you will ever after 
follow this advice of an 
Ovv Housekeeper. 





Books on Agriculture, &ce., &e., 
For sale at the Office of the Genesee Farmer, Rochester. 
Tur Publisher of the Farmer has just received a large assort- 
ment of works pertaining to Agriculture, Horticulture, and Rural 
and Domestie Econumy which will be sold at the lowest prices.— 
The names and prices of a portion of the books are annexed :— 
$3 50 in leather, —cloth $3 





American Farmer’s Encyclopedia. 

American Shepherd, by Morrell. 

American Agriculture, by Allen. $1. 

American Poulterer’s Companion, by Bement. 

American Veterinarian, by Cole. 50 cents 

Buist’s Kitchen Gardener. 75 cents. 

Buel’s Farmer's Companion. 75 cents. 

Chaptal’s Agricultural Chemistry. 50 cents. 

Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America. $1 50. 

Domestic Animals, by R. L. Allen, Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cts 

Domestic Economy, by Miss Beecher. 75 cents. 

Farmer's and Emigrant’s Hand-wook. $1. 

Fruit Culturist, by J. J. Thomas. 50 cents. 

Gardener’s Farmer's Dictionary. $1 50—leather, $1 76. 

Farmer’s Manual. 50 cents. 

Horse’s Foot—and how to keep it sound. 25 cents. 

Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry. $1 25. 

Loudon’s Ladies’ Flower Oarden. $1 25. 

Liebgig’s Agricultural Chemistry, (new edition.) $1—paper75cts 
“s Agricultural and Animal Chemistry, (pamphiet edi- 

25 cents each. 

Parsons on the Rose. $1 50. 

Prince on the Rose. 75 cents. 

Rural Economy, by Boussingault. $1 50. 

Stable Economy, by Stewart. $1. 

Scientific Agriculture. by Rodgers. 75 cents. 

Smith’s Productive Farming. 50 cents. 

Treatise on Milch Cows. 35 cents. 

Treatise on Guano. 25 cents 

Youatt on the Horse, (new edition,). $1 75. 

Youatt on the Pig. 75 cents. 


{iG All orders by mail will receive prompt attention, and the 
books forwarded as desired. Address D. D. T. MOORE, 
May 1, 1848. ’ Rochester, N. Y. 


To Agents and New Subscribers. 


$1. 


tions.) 





Persons ordering the Farmer will bear in mind that we supply 
back numbers of the volume, mt aL. cases. We are occasionally 
desired to send from the middle of the volume, but cannot con- 
sistently deviate from our published terms. As a title page and 
index are given at the close of each year, all should preserve the 
entire numbers for binding and future reference. 


THE NINTH VOLUUE of the Farmer, (for 1848,) just 
completed, and for sale bound. Price, 50 cents in marble 
paper and cloth backs—or 62} cts., in boards and leather.— 
A very liberal discount to Agents, Booksellers, é&c. 
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Splendid Premiums ! | 
WORTH CONTENDING FOR BY ALL!) 


( OVER $200 ~> 
In Agricultural Books, Implements, de. 


| 


In order to extend the circulation and useful- 
ness of the Genesee Farmer, and reward its 
friends for their exertions in its behalf by dis-| 
tributing among them valuable Books, &c., the 
Publisher offers (in addition to the per centage | 
allowed to agents and clubs, ) the following very 
liberal 

Premivas for Subscribers to Vol. X, for 1849: 


lst. To the person who shall send us the greatest | 
number of subscribers to Volume X of the Farmer, pre- | 
vious to the 20th of April next, forwarding the pay, at 
the club price, (40 cents per copy, if the papers are | 
directed to individual subscribers, and 374 cents per | 
copy if sent to one address,) free of expense to us—we | 
will give a premium of TWENTY DOLLARS ir Agri- | 
cultural Books—to be selected by the person entitled, 
from our list of books on preceding page — or, if pre-| 
ferred to the above, a copy of Harper's Illuminated | 
Bible, splendidly bound in morocco and gilt, the retail | 
eash price of which is $22. 
the person entitled to this premium any ag. implements 
which are for sale in Rochesier, to the amount of $20.] | 


2d. To the person obtaining the next (second) greatest 
number of subscribers, on conditions above specified, a} 
premium of FIFTEEN DOLLARS in Agricultural Books 
—the selection to be made, by the person entitled ; or, 
if preferred to the books, a MASS. EAGLE 25 PLOW, | 
full rigged, with draft rod, &c., (for four horses,) the price | 
of which is $15—or other plows, &c., worth the same. 

3d. To the person cbtaining the next (third) greatest 
number, TEN DOLLARS in similar books, on like con- | 
ditions as above specified, or a MASS. EAGLE C} 
PLOW, full rigged, worth $11. 

4th. To the person obtaining the next (fourth) greatest | 


same 


{3 Competitors for the above three premiums must 
mail their remittances on or before the 31st of December. 
[These premiums are oper tu all competitors, so that one 
person may obtain rwo prizes—and if the two first, $30! } 

Back Votumes of the Farmer will be furnished, if 
desired, and counted the sume as new subscribers, Vol- 
umes 6, 7, 8 and 9 (bound separate in marble paper, 
or two volumes in one, in boards and leather backs,) will 
be supplied at 50 cents each. Either of the volumes 
will be sent, unbound, for 40 cents. The refewal of an 
vld subscription will also be counted the same as new. 

{ That all Post-Masters, Local Agents and Sub- 
seribers, wherever the Farmer circulates, may have a 
fair and equal chance to obtain the Premiums, traveling 
agents, post-riders, residents of Rochester and all city 
booksellers are not included in our offer. 

We shall keep a correcr account of the subscribers 
sent by each person. In the February, March, April and 
May numbers of the Farmer we will publish a list giving 
the names of thirty or forty (and perhaps fifty) of the 
most successful competitors, so that each may know his 
prospect of success, and act accordingly. 

All Competitors and Agents will oblige us by making 
as many remittances as convenient previous to the 1st 
of January, in order that we may be enabled to judge 
how large an edition will be necessary. 

(~ Specimen numbers, show bills, &c., sent to all 
post-paid applicants. All letters must be paid or free. 
Subscription money, if properly enclosed, may be mailed 


[If preferred we will give | a+ the risk of the Publisher. 


Address to 


D. D. T. MOORE, 
Nov. 1, 1848. 


Rocuester, New York. 


[F POSTSCRIPT! 4] 


The Publisher of the Farmer has concluded 
to give DOUBLE the amounts specified in the 


\preceding Premium List —making the first 


Premium FORTY DOLLARS, the Second 
THIRTY, and increasing all others in the 
proportion. The additional amount 


number, SIX DOLLARS, in Agricultural Books, on will be paid on like conditions, and in like 


like conditions. 

5th. To the person obtaining the next (fifth) greatest 
number, THREE DOLLARS, in Agricultural Books, on | 
like conditions, 

6th. To eacn of the rive persons sending the next 
[6th, 7th, 8th, 9th and 10th] greatest number, we will, 
give volumes 6, 7, 8 and 9 of the Farmer, bound together | 
in boards with leather backs, or separate in marble paper, | 
-s may be preferred, werth $2. 

7th. To each of the rrve persons sending the next 

11th, 12th, 13th, 14th and 15th] greatest number, vol- 
mes 7,8 and 9 of the Farmer, bound together or sepa- 
rate as above mentione.!, worth $1,50. 

8th. T» each of the ten persons sending the next 
[16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 21st, 22d, 28d, 24th, = 
rreatest number, volumes 8 and 9 of the Farmer, boun 
together or separate, worth $1. 

In addition to the above we will give premiums of 

EIGHTEEN DOLLARS IN AG. BOOKS 
for subscribers forwarded between this and the 1st day 
of January next—as follows: 

1, TEN DOLLARS in Ag’l Books to the person send- 
ing the greatest number of subscribers, on like conditions 
as to terms, dc. as above specified. 

2. FIVE DOLLARS in books to the person sending 
the next [second] greatest number, on like terms, &c. 

8. THREE DOLLARS in books to the person sending 
the next [third] greatest number, on like terms, &c. 


manner as above specified — in Agricultural 


Bocks and Implements at CASH PRICES. 


With this addition the prizes offered amount 


to OVER TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS! 


D. D. T. MOORE. 
Rochester, N. Y., Dec. 1, 1848. 


Opinions of the Press, 


Tue Farmer, since it passed into the hands of its present 
industrious and energetic proprietor, has more than doubled 
its circulatjon ; and now takes rank, deservedly, among the 
first agricultural periodicals of the day. Its ample pages 
are filled with matter of great interest to the farmer. Al- 
mosi every question appertaining to practical agriculture is 
discussed with ability. The proprietor devotes his whole 
| time to the work, and employs the best talent. Dr. Lee 
still contributes to its columns. P. Barry, Esq., conducts 
the Horticultural Department, while a host of contributors 
employ their pens to enrich its pages.— Rochester Democrat. 


Tats valuable paper, which can well be called the “ Far- 
mer’s Companion,” has nearly completed its ninth volume. 
We, without hesitation, pronounce it invaluable to the tiller 
“of the soil, and worth double the amount asked for it. Its 
articles are of great practical utility; and as the matter 
contained in each number is almost exclusively for the far- 
mer, it commends itself especially to agriculturists.—Hol- 








den's Dollar Magazine. 
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Arithmetical Answers, Questions, &c. 


Messrs, Evirors —Having noticed a few ‘‘Arithmetical 
Questions for Boys,” in your last number, I thought I 
would send you my ‘solutions of the queeiions : 


Answer Ist. The first man di este rods , 
624 rods. [ Wrong. Try again—Ep. | 

Answer 2d. The hands nhs is placed 3 feet 4 inches 
from the end of the stick. {Wrong. 

Answer 3d. Year 1849. (Right | 

Answer 4th. > _3, 4, 6, 7, mh, 12, 14, 21, 22, 24, 
28, 33, 42, 44, 66, 77, ba, " 88, 132, 156, ies, '937; 
264, 308, 462, are ‘924, [Right.] 


I take the liberty of sending you a few questions for 
solution—as follows : 

1. There are two wheels; the larger one is 10 feet 4 
inches in diameter—the smaller one is 2 feet 4 inches in 
diameter, and 15 feet from center to center. Required the 
length of strap to encircle the wheels. 

2. If 20 pears can be bought for 16 lemons, and 30 lem- 
ons for 25 oranges, and 12 oranges for 6 pomegranates, and 
10 pomegranates for 96 almonds. and 70 almonds for &4 
ehesnuts, and 125 chesnuts for 4 cents, how many pears 
can I buy for $2,25. 

3. A father dying left £500 in cash, with 5 bills, each 
£48 10s 6d. He ordered £20 to be laid out on his funeral, 
and his debts to be paid, amounting tu £164. The residue 
he bequeathed to his 5 sons, as follows: to the eldest 2 2-5 
shares, and to each of the other four an equal portion of 
what remained. How much ought each son to receive ¢ 

4, What uumber is that, to which if 9 be added, and 
then be multiplied by that number, the product will be 900? 

Example.—Suppose the number 1049X10=190, 

There are 30 men on allowance of provision on board 
of a ship and 15 of them are negroes ; every 1th manisto 
be thrown overboard until 15 are gone. ‘The officers wish- 
ing to save the white men endeavored to arrange them in| 
such @ manner that every tent! man should be a negro so 
that all the negroes were thrown overboard and the white | 
men left. How was it done? Jupsoy. 

Ovid Center, N. Y., Nov., 1848. 


the second 


5 





Ir the men who are to earn tifeir money by digging those 
100 rods of ditch, wait till the division is made by which | 
they shall fuliil ali the conditions of the problem, it is to be | 
feared that the laborers’ land may fal! under foreclosure of 
mortgage, and the farmer's land suffer fur want of ditching. 

The only way to divide the 100 rods, so that the two men 
shall receive equal amounts of money is, 374 rods at 10 
shillings, making 375 shillings, and 624 rods at 6 shillings, 
making 375 shillings—amounung to 750 shillings, which is 
50 shiltings short of 100 dollars ; and the on!y way to make 
the work of the two amount to $100, is, 50 rods at 10s, | 
making 500s, and 50 rods at 6s, making 00s, whic h gives 
unequal! amot:n‘s to the two laborers. G. C. 








Anneal Meeting of the Monroe Co, Ag. Society. 


The Annual Meeting of the Monroe County Agricultural | 
Society will be held at the Office of the GENESEE FAR. | 
MER, in Rochester, on the SECOND TUESDAY (the 

12th) of December inst., at 10 o'clock, A. M. 

Premiums will be awarded on Root Crops, and Officers 
elected for the year 1849. As the meeting is an important 
one, it is hoped all the Members of the Society who can 
conveniently do so, will attend and participate in the pro- 
ceedings. D,. D. T. MOORE, Cor, Sec’y. 

Rochester, Dec. 1, 1848. 

—_—_—_— 
Annual Meeting of the N. Y. State Ag. Socicty. 

Tue Annual Meeting of the Society wil! be held at 
Albany, on the 3d Wednesday, (17th) of January, 1949. 
Premiums will be awarded on Grain and Root crops, Butter, | 
Cheese, Fruits, &c. 

Statemenis should be furnished the Secretary early in 


— 





January. It is desirable there should be a full represenia- 
tion from the County Societies, as well as of the friends of 
agriculture generally. 
A Pomological Exhibition will be held at the Rooms of | 
Society, and growers of fruit are respectfully requested to | 
forward specimens to the Secretary as early, if practicable, 
os the 15th of January. B. P. Jonnson, 
November 1, 1848. [3t] Secretary. | 


MARKET INTELLIGENCE. 


Rochester Produce Market—Wholesale. 


Pork, bb]. mess 13 00 14 00 
Pork, cwt.,... 400 4 50 
Beef, cwt., - -- D 
Lard, lb., 
Butter, Ib.,-.-- 
Cheese, Ib., -- 
Eggs, doz, ...- 
Poultry, 
Tallow, ...-.. 
Maple Sugar, - 
Sheep Skins, - 
Green Hides, |b 


7 
14 
5 


Apples, bush. 
Potatoes, -- --. 
Clover Seed, - 
Timothy, -- -- 
Hay, ton, -.-- 
Wood, cord,-. 
Salt, bbl, ..-- ~ . 

Hamas, Ib, - - -- Calf Skins 


Woot.—The following are present quotations : 


Native Biood, . . 
Quarter to half,........ 

Half to three quarters ods 
Three quarters to full,...... 


Rochester, Nov ember 29 1848. 


New York ™ Market. 
New-Yorx, Nov. 28—7 P. M. 

Four is in moderate demand for trade purposes, and transae- 
tions edd up to fair extent in common and straight brands. 
Pure Genesee appears easier. No change in prices— $5 50 is the 
general price—fancy $5 62. Jersey Corn Meal $3 123g. 

Markets for Wheat rather heavy and a decline anticipated. - 
Corn is unsettled, and difficult to give strict quotations, owing to 
the large lot of corn in market. Small parcels round yellow taken 
at 7244, flat do held at 68, with no sales. 

Rye is 62c delivered ; Oats 35. 

Pork quiet —country mess $12 50; prime $6; mess beef in 
tierces $18a18 25; $5 75 is asked for prime beef. 

Lard active at 74 for prime ; dressed hogs $5 50. 

Rough Flax $1 30; old Hops, 6c—new 10 cts; Linseed Oil 
firm at 52454; Ashes, pots $5 7-8; pearl $6 12% and quiet. 


NEW YORK WOOL MARKET—Nov. 24. 

As the stock in market lessens, the inquiry increases, and sales 
have reached about 80.000 lbs. of all grades at a decided advance 
on our quotations of last week. Manufacturers have been in 
with much better feeling, and taken such lots as were offered 
within our range of pons. 

Saxony Fleece, ........-+:> 
Merino, o<° 
« Ath ‘to full blood. 
Common.. 


4 
2 
1 
3: 
1 





pulled No. 1, 
pulled super. 
Lamba... 
: country ‘pulled... eee 
. eS 

No. 2 
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GENESEE FARMER — ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


A TTENTION FARMERS l! 


Genesee Seed Store, 
AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
Removal---New Location. 


HE GENESEE SEED STORE has been removed from No. 
18 Front-street, to more extensive and convenient rooms in 
IRVING HALL, opposite the Eagle Hotel, Buffalo street, where 
the subscribers will be pleased to greet all their old customers and 


AND 





as many new ones as may be disposed to give them a call. 

Having purchased the Agricultural and Seed department of | 
Messrs. Norr, Exuiorr & Fires. we intend going more exten- | 
sively into all the branches of our business. We shall keep con- 
stantly for sale, all kinds of 

IMPORTED AND AMERICAN FIELD AND 
GARDEN SEEDS, 
and a large assortment of the most approved 
IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES 
used by the Gardener and Farmer. 

We shall continue to manufacture PENNOCK’S WHEAT 
DRILL, the most perfect and substantial drill in use, as we can 
demonstrate. Also, Drags, Cultivators, &c., &c. And having 
purchased of N., E. & F. all the patterns and tools used in the 
manufacture of the celebrated MASSACHUSETT’S EAGLE C 
PLOW. we intend keeping on hand this kind of Plow of our 
own manufacture, as well as those made by Ruggles, Nourse & 
Mason, of Boston—and all other kinds of approved Plows, in- 
cluding the Mass. Subsoil. Delano, Burrall’s Shell Wheel, Antho- 
ny’s Patent Index, &c’, &e. 

Please remember our new location, (G- IRVING HALL, oppo- 
site the Eagle Hotel, Buffalo-street. 

RAPALJE & BRIGGS. 


Rochester, Oct. 1, 1848. 





To Farmers.—The Great Agricultural Book. 


| 

YCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE, or the Elements of Chemistry, 
WO Geology, Botany and Meteorology. applied to practical Agri- 
culture: by M. M. Ronorrs. M. D., with the approval and assis- 
tance of several practical and scientific gentlemen.—The work is 
illustrated by a large number of engravings, and is published in 
a neat style, well bound and sold cheap ; embracing more prac- 
tical and useful matter than any work of the kina ever before 
published. 

ERASTUS DARROW, Publisher and Bookseller, 
Corner Main and St. Paul-sts., Rochester. 

t For sale by the Publisher; also. at the office of the Gene- | 

see Farmer, and by Booksellers generally. 1-tf} 





suiamena ao | 
| 
| 
| 


| 


er & Co., 
Are now prepared to execute Daguerrotype Likenesses, from | 
the full length size, down to the wee lockett; are willing their pic- | 
tures should be compared with any in the United States:—can | 
operate rain or shine, with equally good success ; can take chil- | 
dren of all ages in tbe short space of one second, and give the | 
expression, and likeness to a charm; can take Family Groups, | 
nimberihg from two to twenty, on one plate; can wait on anv | 
quantity of customers, in a very short time, having plenty of 
assistants, as well as Two Surts or Rooms, one on the east side | 
of the river, No. 8 Emporium Block, corner of Main and St. Paul | 
streets, (said to be the most elegant public room in the State.) 
the others on the west, located in Reynold’s Areade, and directly | 
over the Post Office, Nos. 8 & 9—where we have in all 9 rooms, 
for various purposes. In our operating rooms we have ob- 
tained the great desideratum (for full length portraits) a skylight, 
with two large sidelights. This light is so admirably arranged, | 
and softened down by curtains of a delicate blue, that the sub- 
ject sits with perfect ease, without injuring the eyes. 
Thus. Mr. Public, are we prepared to accommodate you, in a | 
better and quicker manner than ever before, and as cheap as the | 
most inferior artist. Strangers are invited te call and see our | 
Rooms. Engravings and Paintings. to say nothing of the Daguerro- | 
types that took the Premium at the State Fair. Don’t forget | 
the numbers, 8 Emporium Block, and 8 & 9 over Post Office, Ar- | 
cade, MERCER & CO. 
Rochester, N. Y., Nov. 1, 1848. {11-2t)} 





| 
es . | 

Tue Genesee Farmer, in our opinion, is the cheapest and | 
best agricultural journal now published in the United States. | 
— Adrian, ( Mich.) Watch- Tower. ! 


Race’s Patent Self-Regulating Stove. 


— Stove possesses more good qualities than any other Regu- 
lator in use. It is handsome and cheap, and also combines 
convenience with economy in the consumption of fuel. Hun- 
dreds of certificates and letters of recommendation might be 
given in favor of this Stove, from those who have tested it tho- 
roughly. 

Manufactured and sold, wholesale and retail, by the undersigned 
at Seneca Falls, N. Y.—also for sale by Stove dealers in many 


cities and villages in this and other States. 


SILSBY, MYNDHERSE & CO 





Seneca Falls, N. Y., Dee. 1, 1848. 

FARM FOR SALE, 

Situated in the town of Leicester, Livingston Co., 3 

ik miles from Cuylerville, and nearly opposite to Geneseo, 

and within one mile of the Genesee Valley Canal. It con- 

tains 265 acres, with suitable Buildings, and will be sold whole or 

in two different parts. 

Inquire of the subscriber on the premises, or of Wm. Garsurr, 
Esq., Wheatland. JAMES DOW. 

Leicester, N. ¥., Dec. 1, 1848. [1t-*)} 


To the Readers of the Genesee Farmer, 
NEW WATCH AND JEWELRY STORE. 


JOHN KEDZIE, having changed his partnership rela- 
tions, has removed his shop 2 doors north, to No. 11 State 
& street, where he is prepared successfully to compete in the 
enle of an entire new stock of goods, just received, consisting 
of Gold and Silver English, Anchor, Horizontal and Vertical 
WATCHES ; gold Guard and Fob Chains ; gold Seals and Keys ; 
gold and silver Pencils, Spectacles and thimbles ; gold Kar-Rings, 
Bracelets and Finger Rings, (a good assortment, cheap.) A 
variety of ladies and gentlemen’s Breast Pins, new styles ; double 
and single Hunting gold and plated Lockets; Gold Pens, best 
quality ; silver and shell Combs, Card Cases, Fine Cutlery, &c. 
The above, and a variety of other desirable goods usually kept 
in our business. are offered on more advantageous terms than 
usual ; and it is particularly desired that the goods should be 
examined and prices ascertained before purchasing elsewhere 
in this market. 
We manufacture and keep on hand a good assortment of Silver 
SPOONS, warranted as pure as American Coin. 
Will also keep an assortment of Accordeons and other Mu- 
sical Instruments, which will be sold very low. 
We have on hand, and intend to keep the best assortment of 
8 day. 30 hour and Alarm CLOCKS, that can be found in this 
market. 
Wartcn Rerainine 
rienced workman. 
Further particulars at No. 11 State Street. 
J. KEDZIE & CO 
P. 8. To the Farmers in particular we would give notice that 
we have a variety of BAKOMETERS, which will give that 
knowledge of the changes of the weather, that will enable them 
to adapt their business to its variations. Please call and examine 
them, as every man ought to have one 
Rochester, Sept. 1, 1548. 


faithfully done and warranted, by an expe- 


The Farmer has won for itself a reputation and gained a 
standing by its intrinsic merit which places it among the 
first papers of its class in the navion. For thorough and 
discriminating knowledge of the noble cause which it pro- 
motes, no paper stands Rite -<den Evangelist. 




























































































GENESEE FARMER — ADVERTISING LEPARTMENT. 











Albany Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
Removed from stand No. 10 and 12 Green-street, to the spa- 





‘Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 


TS Subscribers wish to inform their customers and the pub- 

lic, that they have now on hand and will offer for sale during 

| the ensuing planting season, a large lot ef FRUIT TREES, con 

| | sisting in part 

| 60,000 APPLE TREES, suitable for orchard planting. 
do. do. 


| 20000 PEAR 
15,000 CHERRY do. do. 
15,000 PEACH do. 
| Besides quantities of Aprisote.’ Piums, Quinces, Grapes, an 


1 
) all the pe I fruits. The trees are vigorous and bealthy, and th 
collection comprises all the leading standard sorts, as well a 
nearly all the rare and choice ones recently brought to notice 
All Seve been propagated under the personal supervision of the 
| progeteters, whose care, experience and entire devotion to the 
usiness, give the public a reasonable guarantee for accuracy. 

A large share of attention is to the culture of GARDEN 
FRUIT TREES, and the stock of Apples on Paradise Stocks, 
Pears on Quince, and Cherry on Mabaleb is probably the largest 
in the Union. 

| All the famous NATIVE FRUITS of Western New York can 

| be supplied genuine, propagated from the bearing trees. Im- 
|mense quantities of young trees, suitable for distant transmis- 
| sion can be supplied. 

Onnamentat Trees.—The stock is very large, and quantities for 
planting streets, public grounds, ke , or to dealers can be fur- 
nished very low. 

Hepeoe Puants can also be furnished by the 1,000 or 10,000 com- 

ing Norway Spruce, Arbor Vite, Hemlock, v- Cedar. Eng-.. 
and American Thorn, Buck Thorn, Osage Orange, Honey 
Locust, Prive’ 
50,000 PLUM ‘SEEDLINGS, 1 year old. 
30,000 QUINCE « of the best sort for Pear Stocks, 


cious new store No, 369 Broadway---a few doors South of , besides large quantities of Rhubarb, Asparagus, Sea Kale, and 


the Post Office, Albany, N. Y. 


HE subscriber being a sufferer fron: fire in common with a 

large portion of the citizens of Albany, (having lost bis store | 
and steck on the morning of the 29th of October last.) has se- | 
cured fcr a term of years the new and extensive Store No. 369 
Broadway, or old Market-street, a few doors south of the Post 
Office. ‘This store being 145 feet deep and four stories high is 
much larger than his former one, running through from Broad- | 
way to,the Canal’ Basin; and Broadway being the principal 
thoroughfare in the city between“tlie Boat Landings and De | 
the location is readily found. These advantages with the in- 
creased facilities will enable him to transact many times the busi- 
ness heretofore done by him, and more convenient for the trade | 
generally. 

In connection with these changes he is erecting an extensive 
manufactory in the central part of the city. sufficiently large to 
accommodate over one hundred mechanics and a proportionate | 
amount of labor-saving machinery, which will enable him at all) 
times hereafter to execute orders with despatch. A continuance 
of the very liberal ——— heretofore be — upon yt] 
tae is solicited EMER 

.B. It is his intention also to establish nical the hen 
spring in Rochester and Buffalo, each to be under the personal 
arge of his experienced brothers. 

December 1, 1548. 


————— | 


Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store. 
AT the request of numerous friends, we | 
have opened an Agricultural Warehouse and | 
Seed Store, and have made such arrange: | 
ments as will enable us to keep on hand a 
lurge and full assortment of Implements of | 
any useful kind. 


We have also arrangements for Trees and Seeds equal to any | 
other establishment in the Union. Orders and patronage solic- | 








ited. Manufacturers are requested to send us samples of their 
implements and machines, T. C. PETEBS & BRO.. 
Corner Washington and Exchange-sts. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 1, 1848. [12-6t) 


Carrot and Cabbage Seed. 
1,000 Ibs. Orange Carrot. and 100 lbs. Drumhead Cabbage Seed, 


warranted. For sale cheap by 
Buffalo, Dee. 1, 1848. [12-2t) T. C. PETERS & BRO. 


‘ger a J. N. Churchill & Co., 


MAX? FACTURERS OF AUGURS AND AUGUR BITTS, 
Hamden, Ct.—Long Millwright (cast steel) Augurs. C ar- 
enter’s do., Shouldered, Long Eye, Short Eye, Blue Convex, 
ong Milwright, Short do., Imitation Concave, Long Bright, 
Short Bright, Cast Steel Augur Bitts, Augur Bitts, Hollow Au- 
cus, with Bitts. 
den, Ct.. D 1, 1848. 
GENESEE Fanmen:—D. D. T. Moore, Proprietor, Rochester, 
N. Y.—We would call attention to the advertisement of this 
work for particular information. It ranks No 1, among this class 
of publications. * ° A journal whose poplarity and cireu- 
lation are unequalled — Michigan Christian Herald, ( Detroit.) 
“ The ‘ Genesee Farmer’ is now in its 9th volume, and has a de 
served reputation, for being the very best Agricultural paper now 
published in the Union.” —Kentucky Tribune. 


h 














warranted, at m 


New ‘York, May 1, 1848. 


A 


chase will please call at the Farmer Office, eo 


all other articles in the nursery line at reduced prices. 
Trees and plants will be packed in the best manner and shipped 
, and will 


to any part of the Union. 
A new Catalogue for 1848 and °49 is Tg ery 
esale catalog nes 
be forwarded immediately. 


be sent gratis to all by ~ paid eae 
sent when Orders shoul 

ELLWANGER, BARRY & ROWE. 
Mi. Hope Garden and Nurseries, ? 
) [9tf} 


Address 
Rochester, N. Y., Sept 1, 1848. 
Geneva Nursery. 
THE Subseriber has for sale 40,000 grafted Arrur Trens, 
one and two years from graft, of the most approved kinds 
50.000 Pium Serv.ines, and 10.000 Arrie Srepiines. 
Also, 3 bushels Pear Seed, 3 bushels Horse Chesnut, 1 bushel o 
Seed of Apple yg and 34 bushel of Mountain Ash Seed. 
Geneva, det. 21, 1848 w.G G. VE RPL. ANC K. 





Perinton Nursery. 


THE Subscriber invites the attention of the public to his 
collection of Fruit Trees, which comprises most of the 
standard varieties of Apples. Pears, Peaches, Plums. Cher- 

ries, Apricots, Nectarines, Quinces, Grapes, Raspberries aud 
| Strawberries—which he offers for sale on reasonable terms 

Many of the varieties have been fruited on the proprietor’s 
grounds, while others bave been obtained from bearing trees and 
other reliable sources. The trees for size and beauty are such, 
it is hoped, as cannot fail to suit those wishing to purchase. A 
| share only of the trade is solicited, and all orders containing re- 
mittances, or fi f will receive prompt aft~n- 
tion. and the trees properly packed and forwarded as directed 

Perinton, N. Y¥., Sept. 1, 1848. [9-tf] YERAH BURR. 








Fine Watches, Jc¢weiry and Silver Ware 
THE subsbriber is selling all deseriptions of fine gold, 
and Silver Watches, Jewelry and Silver Ware at retau, at 
much less than the usual prices. Vine Giold Lever, Anchors, 
Escapement. Duplex and Lepine Watebes, fine Silver Lever, Le- 
pine and verge watches. 
Gold Guard Chains, Fob and Vest Chains 
Gold Guard Keys, Fob Keys and Seals 
Gold Pencils, Silver Pencils, Gold Pena 
Ladies Bracelets, Gold Lockets, Gold Thimbles 
do. and Gentiemen’s Breast Pins 
Diamond Kings and Pins, Stone Rings, Chased and Plain Rings. 
Sterling Silver Spoons, Forks, Cups, &e. 
Gold Watches as low as $20 to 25 eaeh 
Watches and Jewelry exchanged 
All watches warranted to keep good time, or the money returned. 
Watches, © and Jew repaired in the best manner and 
less than usual prices. 
Cc. G. ALLEN, Importer of Watches & Jewelry, 
Wholesale & retail, 51 Wall-st.. corner William 
street, up stairs, N.Y. 


GRAIN” BAGS FOR SALE! 


gests of first quality GRAIN BAGS, for sale very low.— 
very one will hold tw two bushels. Farmers —— to pur 


. T. MOORE. 


Sept. 1, 1848. 
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